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Sonotone offices 
are located in 
135 cities of the U.S. 


Sonotone News 


Sonotone is the | 
largest organization 
in the world devoted 

exclusively to 


hearing aids 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF SONOTONE CORPORATION, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


No.2 


Housed in a new wing of the 
Sonotone plant at Elmsford, New 
York, are the largest facilities on 
earth devoted exclusively to vac- 
uum tubes for hearing aids. With 
more than 90% of Sonotone’s au- 
dicles now of the vacuum tube 
type, this department has been 
expanded to many times its orig- 


BIG NEW PLANT FOR TINY TUBES 


inal size during the past four 
years. 

Vacuum tubes for hearing aids 
differ from radio tubes only in 
their minute size, requiring hand- 
work of infinite precision and 
delicacy. Nimble fingers, keen 
eyes, steady nerves are essential. 
Ideal conditions prevail both for 


the comfort of employees and 
perfection of product—floodlight- 
ing, dustproofing, roominess, 
quiet. The “midget” tube is only 
one of many intricate parts of the 
Sonotone Vacuum Tube Audicle, 
each step of manufacture, inspec- 
tion and testing being performed 
with painstaking skill. 


“Passport” To Good 
Hearing Provided 
By New Guarantee 


Uninterrupted service is made 
possible and practicable for 
Sonotone users under the terms of 
the company’s new guarantee. 
Any Sonotone office in the United 
States is bound by the guarantee 
to receive and replace any Sono- 
tone which fails to function dur- 
ing the life of the guarantee, 
wherever it may have been pur- 
chased. Only exceptions are 
breakage from a blow or obvious 
abuse. No waiting for repairs is 
necessary; the instrument is re- 


placed immediately with a stock 
audicle of the same type and 
model as the one surrendered. 

If Service-by-Replacement is 
desired at expiration of guaran- 
tee period, the instrument is ex- 
changed for a like model for a 
nominal fee and the guarantee is 
extended for six months. Infor- 
mation is available at all Sono- 
tone offices. 


Special Sonotone 
Gives Results In 
Very Severe Cases 


A new and extremely powerful 
instrument known as the “533” 
has been added to the Sonotone 
group of vacuum tube audicles. 
Designed to be used in exception- 
ally severe cases of hearing im- 
pairment, the “533” is not a suc- 
cessor to existing models, but 
supplements them instead. Thus 
today probably 95% of all per- 
sons who wear or need hearing 
aids can obtain maximum help 
with a Sonotone Vacuum Tube 
Audicle, among them being many 
who have heretofore been con- 
fined to the use of carbon type 
instruments. 
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courses in voice and speech develop- 
ment, language development, and the 
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Hunter College, New York City, offers 
many attractions to those who attend the 
Summer Meeting of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
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Color in Speech Teaching, by 
©. 


Conclusion of Miss New’s article, be- 
gun in the March issue. The develop- 
ment of the more difficult consonant 
sounds is discussed; also the presenta- 
tion of vowel symbols, and the use of 
pronunciation charts. 
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In March, Mrs. Transue discussed lip 
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Head Noises—Tinnitus Aurium, 
by Marguerite Zulick.............. 


The Volta Bureau’s librarian is so often 


asked to find material about head 
noises, she presents a few extracts to 
prove that nobody knows much about 
them. 


Head Noises Are Amusing, by 
Pound 


A hard of hearing woman, now in Cali- 
fornia, gets some fun out of her experi- 
ences with tinnitus. 
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by Karl Singewald.................. 


The discussion as to who should pre- 
scribe hearing aids has been going on 
for some months. Mr. Singewald, who 
lives in Baltimore, replies to an article 
in the January Votta Review. 


A Hard of Hearing Fire Watcher, 
by Arthur Hedley.................... 


Hard of hearing persons in England 
find plenty to do in aiding the defense 
effort. In this article a retired clergy- 
man tells about some of his adventures 
during blackouts. 


A Problem in Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, by C. G. Bluett........ 
The Vocational Adviser of the San 
Francisco Rehabilitation Office outlines 
a difficult case that was finally adjusted. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 
Income taxes, blackouts, and the war 
generally are discussed by correspon- 
dents from England, Australia and the 
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M. Alleyne 


The City of Melbourne appropriately 
forms the subject of these practice ex- 
ercises for beginners in lip reading. 
Miss Cook teaches lip reading in that 
city. 
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Summer Session Schedule 


HE following courses, listed in the 
[samme Session Catalogue of Colum- 

bia University, will be given from 
July 7 to August 14. All those who wish to 
attend the classes will have enough time to 
register after the close of the summer meet- 
ing of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Registration for these courses will be held 
on July 2, 3, 6. 

Education s256DV x—Elementary voice 
and speech development and the utili- 
zation of residual hearing for the deaf, 
*Credit III, IV. 3 points.** Dr. C. 
D. O'Connor, Miss Mary New, Mr. 
C. A. Bradford. 8:30-10:50, 103 
Horace Mann. July 7 to 24. Depart- 
mental approval required. 

This course will deal with (a) the devel- 
opment of speech for the deaf: viz, estab- 
lishment of good voice quality and normal 
speech through the visual, tactile, auditory 
and kinesthetic approaches. Extension of 
developmental work to include accuracy of 
phonemes, phrasing, stress, duration, qual- 
ity, inflection and intonation. (b) the test- 
ing of hearing. (c) aims, objectives and 
limitations of the use of hearing aid equip- 
ment with acoustically handicapped pupils. 
Study of equipment from the standpoint 
of microphones, earphones and amplifiers. 
Examination of various programs and ac- 
tivities used in classrooms, with demon- 
strations with pupils. 

(In connection with this course the dem- 
onstrations will be given by Miss New at 


*Credit III and IV. Undergraduate or Graduate 
credit. 
**Points—$12.50 per point. 


11:00 as one point of practicum, Ed. 
s356x. ) 

Education s256 DL—Language develop- 
ment for the deaf in upper primary 
and intermediate grades. *Credit III, 
IV. 2 points. Miss Mary FE. Num- 
bers, 1:30-3:30, 103 Horace Mann. 
July 27 to August 14. Departmental 
approval required. 

Methods of presentation and teaching of 
elementary oral and written composition 
with emphasis on classroom practice. A 
study of the development of natural lan- 
guage based on sentence structure, and the 
development of language principles accord- 
ing to grades and correction of typical er- 
rors. Discussions of the general princi- 
ples of education and educational psychol- 
ogy and the progressive method of teaching 
language to the deaf are included. Sam- 
ples of work by deaf children are shown. 

(In connection with this course the dem- 
onstrations will be given by Miss Numbers 
at 2:30 as 1 point of practicum Ed. s356x.) 

Education s356x—Practicum in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. *Credit III], IV. 2 
points. Dr. C. D. O’Connor, Miss 
Mary New, Miss Mary Numbers, Mr. 
C. A. Bradford. July 7 to 24, Dem- 
onstration in Speech and Hearing 
Aids, 11:00, 103 Horace Mann. July 
27 to August 14, Demonstrations in 
Language, 2:30, 103 Horace Mann. 

(Observations and discussions of dem- 
onstrations will be given by Miss New in 
connection with Ed. s256DVx from July 7 
to 24, and by Miss Numbers, July 27 to 
August 14.) 
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Color In Speech Teaching 
By Mary C. New 
(Continued from March) 


Vowels Are First Introduced in Words 


T WILL be noted that no mention has 
| been made of the vowels. We do not 

teach the isolated vowel sounds as such 
until the third year in school, but before that 
time we may have introduced all the vowels 
in words. A child who is able to say “key,” 
“cake,” “man.” “arm,” “ball.” “boat.” 
“book,” “shoe,” “up,” “down,” and so on 
has acquired a useful knowledge of the 
vowels. Vowels are voiced sounds altering 
acoustically as the shape of the lips and the 
inner cavities of the oral chambers changes. 
Since this vowel shape is modified by the 
preceding and following consonants, it 
seems logical to assume that any vowel 
will be more normally spoken in connection 
with consonants. For this reason we teach 
all vowels through use in words, and call 
no attention to them as isolated sounds 
until they have been used over and over 
in simple words and expressions. 

While the more difficult consonant 
sounds are being developed, the simpler 
ones are constantly reviewed, using a differ- 
ent set of charts. On these are grouped 
those sounds identical in position but dif- 
ferent in production. Chart IV is a sample 
chart prepared on white oak tag. The 
words are in black as always, but this time 
with no illustrations. The colors are at 
the right end top of each section. 


Use of Diacritical Marks 


After three or four years in school, dur- 
ing which time the child has used all the 
vowel sounds in words through imitation, 
vowels are presented in isolated form, using 
the diacritical markings of the Thorndike 
Junior Dictionary. Phonetically speaking. 
there are many limitations to this set of 
symbols, but with all of its faults we be- 
lieve that the phonetic symbols of a diction- 
ary are preferable to any other form be- 


cause (1) the children recognize these sym- 
bols as an accepted authority of pronuncia- 
tion for everyone—not just for them; (2) 
the dictionary is the source par excellence 
for information regarding pronunciation; 
(3) it affords the child a self-reliant habit 
of the use of the dictionary, along with con- 
fidence in his own ability to interpret its 
markings; (4) ‘t lessens the child’s depend- 
ence upon the teacher. Syllabification and 
the accent marks are accepted as a natural 
phenomenon and offer no particular teack- 
ing difficulty. 

Ry the third year the child has acquired 
a fair sized working vocabulary of mean- 
ingful words and expressions, and the vowel 
symbols are presented as rapidly as he can 
assimilate them, for remember he already 
has the ability to use the vowel sounds 
naturally in words. The first lesson might 
be on the long sound of oo. The teacher 
says, “I’m going to think of some words 
that have 6 in them.” As she says the sound, 
she writes the symbol 6 on the slate with 
red chalk, since all vowels are voiced 
sounds. Under the symbol she writes with 
white chalk one or two words, calling atten- 
tion to the vowel sound. An average class 
will volunteer quite a number of words in 
the first lesson. A typical list is shown on 
Chart V. 

A class chart is made to be kept for ref- 
erence, and each child starts an individual 
“vowel” book. The symbol for each sound 
is placed in the upper right hand corner 
of the page in red and the work progresses 
as fast as possible, care being taken that 
the child has ample time to connect a given 
new symbol with an already learned sound, 
so that the symbols themselves are not con- 
fused in the child’s mind. 

Isolated sounds are not presented in 
chart form until after all sounds have been 
learned. These charts are referred to when- 
ever necessary, but are not used as drill 
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A Few of the Attractions Offered Those Who Attend the 
Summer Meeting of The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


HUNTER 
COLLEGE 
WHERE 
THE 
SUMMER 
MEETING 
WILL BE 
HELD 


ACROSS 
THE 
STREET 
FROM THE 
LEXINGTON 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
DEAF 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
June 22-26 in the new $6,500,000 sky- 
scraper of Hunter College at 695 Park 
Avenue. The sixteen-story building is 
streamlined steel-concrete and glass, the es- 
sence of modern architecture! 


You Will See: 
A Meteorological Station. 


Summer Meeting of the American 


Radio control rooms — apparatus and 
playhouse. 

The best equipped college theater in the 
country. 

A modern nursery school with outdoor 
activities conducted on a_play-yard 
terrace eight stories up. 


A cafeteria as large as the small waiting- 
room in Grand Central Station. 

Art studios with an exhibition room and 
workshop. 

A swimming pool, tournament size, two 
floors below street level—and four 
gymnasiums. 

A greenhouse on the fifteenth floor. 

A library as well-catalogued as the fa- 
mous one on 42nd Street and with its 
own call system. 

All these will be included free in your 

conducted tour through the building. 

Watch the Voutta Review for further 

news from 
The Publicity Committee 
LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Color In Speech Teaching 
By Mary C. New 


(Continued from March) 


Vowels Are First Introduced in Words 


T WILL be noted that no mention has 
| been made of the vowels. We do not 

teach the isolated vowel sounds as such 
until the third year in school, but before that 
time we may have introduced all the vowels 
in words. A child who is able to say “key,” 
“cake,” “man.” “arm,” “ball.” “boat,” 
“hook,” “shoe,” “up,” “down,” and so on 
has acquired a useful knowledge of the 
vowels. Vowels are voiced sounds altering 
acoustically as the shape of the lips and the 
inner cavities of the oral chambers changes. 
Since this vowel shape is modified by the 
preceding and following consonants, it 
seems logical to assume that any vowel 
will be more normally spoken in connection 
with consonants. For this reason we teach 
all vowels through use in words, and call 
no attention to them as isolated sounds 
until they have been used over and over 
in simple words and expressions. 

While the more difficult consonant 
sounds are being developed, the simpler 
ones are constantly reviewed, using a differ- 
ent set of charts. On these are grouped 
those sounds identical in position but dif- 
ferent in production. Chart IV is a sample 
chart prepared on white oak tag. The 
words are in black as always, but this time 
with no illustrations. The colors are at 
the right end top of each section. 


Use of Diacritical Marks 


After three or four years in school, dur- 
ing which time the child has used all the 
vowel sounds in words through imitation, 
vowels are presented in isolated form, using 
the diacritical markings of the Thorndike 
Junior Dictionary. Phonetically speaking. 
there are many limitations to this set of 
symbols, but with all of its faults we be- 
lieve that the phonetic symbols of a diction- 
ary are preferable to any other form be- 


cause (1) the children recognize these sym- 
bols as an accepted authority of pronuncia- 
tion for everyone—not just for them; (2) 
the dictionary is the source par excellence 
for information regarding pronunciation; 
(3) it affords the child a self-reliant habit 
of the use of the dictionary, along with con- 
fidence in his own ability to interpret its 
markings; (4) it lessens the child’s depend- 
ence upon the teacher. Syllabification and 
the accent marks are accepted as a natural 
phenomenon and offer no particular teack- 
ing difficulty. 

Ry the third year the chiid has acquired 
a fair sized working vocabulary of mean- 
ingful words and expressions, and the vowel 
symbols are presented as rapidly as he can 
assimilate them, for remember he already 
has the ability to use the vowel sounds 
naturally in words. The first lesson might 
be on the long sound of oo. The teacher 
says, “I’m going to think of some words 
that have 6 in them.” As she says the sound, 
she writes the symbol 6 on the slate with 
red chalk, since all vowels are voiced 
sounds. Under the symbol she writes with 
white chalk one or two words, calling atten- 
tion to the vowel sound. An average class 
will volunteer quite a number of words in 
the first lesson. A typical list is shown on 
Chart V. 

A class chart is made to be kept for ref- 
erence, and each child starts an individual 
“vowel” book. The symbol for each sound 
is placed in the upper right hand corner 
of the page in red and the work progresses 
as fast as possible, care being taken that 
the child has ample time to connect a given 
new symbol with an already learned sound, 
so that the symbols themselves are not con- 
fused in the child’s mind. 

Isolated sounds are not presented in 
chart form until after all sounds have been 
learned. These charts are referred to when- 
ever necessary, but are not used as drill 
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CHART IV. WHILE THE MORE DIFFICULT CONSONANT SOUNDS ARE BEING DEVELOPED, 
THE SIMPLER ONES ARE CONSTANTLY REVIEWED, USING A DIFFERENT SET OF CHARTS. 
ON THFSE ARE GROUPED SOUNDS THAT ARE IDENTICAL IN POSITION BUT DIFFERENT IN 
PRODUCTION. THE WORDS ARE IN a BUT THIS TIME WITH NO ILLUS. 


*The strip of color is pasted at the top of each section to the right. See note under Chart I. 
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CHART V. BY THE THIRD YEAR, THE VOWEL SYMBOLS ARE PRESENTED AS RAPIDLY AS 
THE CHILD CAN ASSIMILATE ee aay on ae LESSON MIGHT BE ON THE LONG 
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*Since all vowels are voiced sounds, this chart has a strip of red paper in the upper right hand corner. 
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CHART VI. ISOLATED SOUNDS ARE NOT PRESENTED IN CHART FORM UNTIL AFTER ALL 


SOUNDS HAVE BEEN LEARNED. THE ELEMENT CHARTS ARE DONE ON WHITE OAK TAG, 
BEING PRINTED IN BLUE, RED, OR BROWN, WITH HEADING IN BLACK. 


material. The element charts now in use 
at the Lexington School were evolved with 
the hope of providing clearer pictorial 
aid. They too are done on white oak tag, 
being printed in blue, red, or brown, with 
heading in black. The consonant chart 
is shown in Chart VI. 


The Element Charts 


The first line shows the breath explosives 
and/or stops; the second, their voiced 
equivalents; the third, the nasals; the 
fourth, two sounds which may be either 
Voiced or voiceless; the fourth, the breath 
continuants; the fifth, the voiced continu- 
ants. From left to right, the sounds appear 
in order of position from lips to glottis. 

There are two vowel charts in use. These 
are done on white oak tag, the symbols 
in red; lines and other printing in black. 
Chart VII shows the one the children like 
best. Its arrangement has definite meaning 
for them and it has been of real assistance 
as a visual aid to indicate the relative posi- 
tions of the tongue in the mouth, and the 
size of the mouth opening. 


This chart contains the long vowels and 
diphthongs on the upper curved line; the 
short vowels on the lower. It divides these 
sounds vertically into front, mid, and back 
vowels; and horizontally as to relative open- 
ings of the mouth—the sounds having the 
closest position being those at the ends 
of the line. The symbols used are those 
of the Thorndike Junior dictionary, except 
for the “schwa” which appears in the 
Thorndike Senior but not the Junior Dic- 
tionary. We find this symbol extremely 
valuable in teaching, since it represents the 
phonetic value of any of the short vowels 
when they appear in unstressed words, or 
unstressed syllables of a word. 

A second vowel chart is introduced the 
year a class starts oral spelling, as soon as 
the children know the names of all the let- 
ters of the alphabet and the sounds the let- 
ters represent. This chart seems to crys- 
tallize previous teaching, for it is simple 
and concrete. It shows the five English 
vowels and the most common pronuncia- 
tions of each. This is chart VIII. 
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Vowel Pronunciation Key 


OU 


CHART VII. THERE ARE TWO VOWEL CHARTS IN USE. THESE ARE DONE ON WHITE OAK 

TAG, THE SYMBOLS IN RED; LINES AND OTHER PRINTING IN BLACK. THE ARRANGEMENT 

OF CHART VII HAS DEFINITE MEANING FOR THE CHILDREN, AND IT HAS BEEN OF REAL 

ASSISTANCE AS A VISUAL AID TO INDICATE THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE TONGUE 
IN THE MOUTH, AND THE SIZE OF THE MOUTH OPENING. 


Vowel Sou nels 
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CHART VIII. THE FIRST LINE TELLS THE NAME OF THE VOWEL, WHICH IS ALSO ITS LONG 

SOUND. THE CHIEF PURPOSE OF THIS CHART WAS TO TRY TO EXPLAIN SIMPLY TO THE 

CHILDREN THAT EACH OF THE FIVE ENGLISH VOWELS HAS A RESTRICTED NUMBER OF 
POSSIBLE PRONUNCIATIONS. 
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The first line tells the name of the vowel, 
which is also its long sound; the second 
line gives the short sound of each vowel 
(the sound heard almost invariably when 
the vowel appears between two conso- 
nants); the third line contains vowels 
which Thorndike indicates with dots: a de- 
noting Italian a; é, the sound heard in 
“bird,” “fern,” “burn”; 6, long oo, and 
i, short oo. The fourth line is the vowel 
heard—in eastern U. S.—in such words as 
“walk.” “water,” “warm,” “fork,” “dawn,” 
and so on. The only sound on the fifth line 
is the sound of a heard in such words as 
“air,” “where,” “pear,” “bare,” “their,” 
and so on. 

This second vowel chart was evolved for 
a number of reasons. Perhaps the chief 
purpose was to try to explain simply to the 
children that each of the five English vow- 
els has a restricted number of possible 
pronunciations. Secondly, a knowledge of 
the markings makes possible more self- 
reliance, for dictionaries are available in 
every class, and the children are encour- 
aged to pronounce new words without help 
from the teacher but with the use of the 
dictionary. 


Summary of Program 


Briefly summarizing main points of our 
program, they are: 
(1) To develop speech sounds as com- 
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pletely as possible through the whole-word- 
with-meaning, using tactile, auditory and 
visual approaches. Isolated sounds are 
learned as an outgrowth of this procedure. 

(2) To continue and develop further as 
nearly normal voice quality as possible, by 
avoiding those measures that tend to tight- 
en the articulatory muscles, or unduly 
lengthen sounds in production. 


(3) To develop, through the combined 
approaches, normal patterns of timing, 
rhythm, and inflection. 

(4) To teach the names of the letters of 
the alphabet and the sounds the letters rep- 
resent, after speech has been developed as 
a meaningful, purposeful process. 


(5) To make all speech lessons definite 
and meaningful, in order that time shall 
not be wasted nor habits of inattention ac- 
quired. 

(6) To afford ample drill on speech 
work, using attractive, colorful, and pic- 
torial materials, and taking care that this 
drill is devoted only to such exercises as 
meet the needs of each particular child. 

(7) To instil the desire for and the habit 
of speech by emphasizing it as a medium of 
communication. 

(8) To create and maintain an interest 
in learning speech by following the sound 
pedagogical truth—“We learn to do by do- 
ing.” We learn to speak by speaking. 


Association Business Meeting 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting (Business Session) of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at Hunter College, New York, 
N. Y., on Thursday, June 25, 1942, at 11:15 A. M. The special business will be the 
election of five Directors to serve three years in place of those whose term of office 
expires in 1942, namely, Elbert A. Gruver, Bessie N. Leonard, Clara E. Newlee, Harris 


Taylor, and Gertude Van Adestine. 


In accordance with a provision of the constitution 


nominations for the office of Director must be made in writing and must be received by 
the President and the Secretary not less than thirty (30) days before the date of the 


annual meeting. 
and life members may vote at this election. 


Only active members (those whose dues are paid for the current year) 


(Signed) ELBERT A. GRUVER, President 
(Signed) T. C. FORRESTER, Secretary 
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A Lip Reader's Views of Lip Reading 


By Hannan W. TRANSUE 
(Continued from March) 


Lip Reading and the Deaf Child 


URING my years as a teacher of 
iD the deaf, I have found few congeni- 

tally deaf pupils who have become 
really good lip readers, who can understand 
others than those with whom they are 
closely associated. They understand their 
teachers, but if someone else talks to them 
they are apt to shrug their shoulders and 
look at their teacher helplessly, expecting 
her to interpret for them; and very often 
she does. 

I have talked to deaf children other than 
those with whom I have daily contact, and 
have found possibly one in ten who can 
understand me. I have asked them why 
they could not understand me, and they 
invariably say, “You don’t talk like Miss 
Blank,” or “You don’t open your mouth 
enough.” 

I know that many teachers will not agree 
with this, and I hear them saying, “I wish 
she could see my children. They are won- 
derful lip readers.” I grant there are excep- 
tions to every rule. 

The deaf child is often reluctant to make 
the effort to understand others than his 
teacher. He should be taught from the 
first that he must try to understand every- 
one who talks to him. He will be meeting 
new people and having new lips to read all 


his life. 
Teachers Are Responsible 


I wonder if we, as teachers of the deaf, 
are not more responsible for this state of 
affairs than the child. I heard one teacher 
say, “If I waited until my pupils under- 
stood from lip reading, I would not accom- 
plish anything.” That is true of a certain 
type of child, but not of the majority. Then 
who is responsible for the majority? The 
teachers and all who come in contact with 
them daily. 

The children are not given a knowledge 
of colloquial language. Their range of lan- 
guage is limited, and this deficiency is due 


mainly to the neglect of opportunities for 
the use of English in the every-day life of 
the pupils outside of school. Far too often, 
as soon as a child leaves the classroom, 
signs take the place of the spoken word. 
If all those coming in contact with the pu- 
pils would talk to them, using complete 
sentences, the pupils would gain a knowl- 
edge of language far in advance of what 
they usually have. 

What if a child doesn’t get every word 
at first? If he gets the thought, and if 
the language is repeated often enough as 
occasions arise, he will eventually under- 
stand all of this language and will make 
it a part of his vocabulary. You haven't 
time to wait and make him understand? 
Why not? It is all a part of teaching, and 
it is worth all the time and patience it 
takes. 

It is true that some children never learn 
to read the lips well enough to carry on 
in oral classes, but even these should be 
given a lip reading period with exercises 
suitable for their ability. This would pro- 
vide some help for them, and every little 
bit of help means a great deal to a deaf 
child. 

A distinction should be made between 
the congenitally deaf children who have to 
work every step of the way to acquire a 
vocabulary and those who acquired lan- 
guage before becoming deaf. Many of the 
pupils in the latter class have some hearing 
which is a great help to them. They often 
become more proficient in lip reading than 
the others, because they have a greater com- 
mand of language and more general knowl- 
edge. 


Lip Reading and Language 
This brings us to the question, “What 
is the relationship between lip reading and 
knowledge of language?” Only one answer 
can be given to this. Unless there is a 
pretty good knowledge of language, there 
can be very little success in lip reading. 
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Lip reading goes as far as one’s vocabulary 
and no farther. Therefore, it is up to us 
as teachers of the deaf to place special 
emphasis upon language in every phase of 
the pupil’s life. Language, first, last, and 
all the time, in school and out. 

There is no more highly specialized art 
than the art of teaching lip reading. Not 
only is the successful handling of any indi- 
vidual pupil an intricate process, but the 
various mental types in any class of deaf 
children resolve the whole problem into a 
many-sided psychological one, demanding 
a comprehensive understanding of the dif- 
ferent types of mentality and the handling 
each requires. Far too often, children of 
many different types are thrown together 
in a lip reading class, with the result that 
none get just what they need and what they 
should have. 

Formal Drill in Lip Reading 

There are two ways of teaching lip read- 
ing. For convenience we shall call them 
formal and informal. Formal lip reading 
instruction deals with drill on movements. 
Informal practice covers all other lip read- 
ing, in class and out. Both may be carried 
on from the first year of a child’s school 
life, and if this were done consistently 
throughout the school, after a child reached 
a certain degree of skill informal teaching 
would not only give him a better grasp of 
lip reading but would at the same time in- 
crease his general knowledge. 

Exercises in formal lip reading may be 
more or less incidental to the classroom 
work. They include the teaching of vowel 
and consonant sounds with their positions 
and movements; combinations for syllable 
and word drill; mirror practice; drill on 
diphthongs and homophenous words. Each 
lesson should be based on a revealing move- 
ment. Sometimes a number of sounds may 
be revealed by the same movement, for in- 
stance, b, p, m.. As each movement is 
studied, there should be drill on as many 
words as possible in which that movement 
is represented, the number depending on 
the number of words the child knows. 
While this drill is more or less cut and 
dried, the teacher should be able to bring 
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some lively or pleasurable association into 
the lesson in such a way as to help the 
children retain a memory of the speech 
movement. 


Always Use Complete Sentences 


All words should be used in sentences, 
no matter how short. The sentences should 
be suitable for the child’s age, should inter- 
est him, and should illustrate the lip read- 
ing movement being taught. So far as 
possible, they should have social, intellec- 
tual and emotional value. That is, ability 
to understand schoolroom commands aids 
the child socially; anything informative 
gives him intellectual stimulus; and any- 
thing suggesting some pleasurable, lively 
experience, gives him emotional satisfac- 
tion. Framing suitable sentences is a prob- 
lem that confronts most teachers, but if the 
teacher devotes a few minutes each day to 
reading some good books for children, 
she will be able to frame sentences suitable 
for the children in her grade. 

Care should be exercised not to continue 
this formal lesson too long. If the teacher 
plans her iesson well, she can probably 
work from fifteen to twenty-five minutes 
with grades one to three; twenty to thirty 
minutes with grades four, five and six; and 
thirty-five to forty-five minutes with upper . 
grades. 


Combine Activity with Lip Reading 

There are so many different kinds of 
exercises in lip reading, even such as are 
used in formal drill, that it is not difficult 
to bring in a variety of activities along 
with the lip reading to prevent the child 
from losing interest. Give commands that 
demand action on the child’s part. Find 
suitable lip reading games. Have the chil- 
dren change positions often so that each 
child may get a different view of the speak- 
er’s face and lips, and may be able to lip 
read from either side as well as from the 
front. This is a most important point, for 
sometimes we find persons whose lips are 
more readable in profile than in the front 
view. Moreover, people do not always 
stand or sit so that a lip reader may see 
them from the front. 
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Short, interesting stories may be told, 
provided they are suitable to the ages and 
varying abilities of the children. It must 
be a story the children will be glad to re- 
member and want to tell others. At first, 
it will be necessary to give the story piece- 
meal, or to tell a story with which the chil- 
dren are already familiar. 

Varied drill and frequent reviews are 
necessary, and a well balanced lesson pro- 
vides for mind and eye training as well as 
general practice that combines both. Of 
course, if the students seem to need 
strengthening in some particular line of 
training, the procedure may be varied to 
include this. Whatever method of teaching 
is used, there must be sufficient material to 
carry the pupils forward in lip reading in 
proportion as their powers develop and 
their skill increases. The material must be 
carefully planned according to the special 
use for which it is designed, and it must 
always stimulate the pupils’ mental proc- 
esses. 

Informal Lip Reading 

Informal teaching of lip reading is quite 
a different story. It is not cut and dried. 
It cannot be written into the day’s program. 
It cannot follow the lines of formal lan- 
guage teaching. Yet it covers every situa- 
tion in the child’s day with spoken lan- 
guage addressed to the eye of the child. 
It is simple and easy of accomplishment, 
and yet it is far reaching in its benefits. 
It involves constant vigilance on the part 
of the teacher. 

The teacher who always puts her requests 
in sentence form, who always uses complete 
sentences when talking to the children, is 
forming a splendid background for future 
teaching of every kind. Thc ease with 
which this informal lip reading is acquired 
is comparable to the ease with which a 
hearing child learns to understand. Some 
teachers may take exception to this state- 
ment, but let us illustrate it thus: A baby 
a year and a half old will comprehend the 
thought of a sentence and still not under- 
stand more than two or three words. The 
mother will say, “How does daddy shave 
every morning?” The child will go through 
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the motions of shaving and yet will not 
understand the separate words of the sen- 
tence. It is the same with the deaf child’s 
first lip reading. 


The Talking Teacher Gets Results 


As I said at the start of this paper, it is 
the talking teacher who gets best results in 
lip reading. She has things of interest to 
say that increase the children’s general 
knowledge and so help to build up a vocab- 
ulary. The person of few words may do 
very efficient formal teaching, but she will 
never become a good teacher of lip reading. 

What do we mean by a talking teacher? 
Not the teacher who is always chattering, 
and never bothering to find out if she is 
understood by the class; but the teacher 
who first gains the undivided attention of 
the class by making them feel that they will 
miss something interesting if they do not 
get what she says, a teacher whose own in- 
terest is alive, who is always on the lookout 
for things to tell the children, and who is 
able to infect them with her own eagerness 
to find out and to understand. 

The teaching of lip reading is unusually 
rich in opportunities for service, and the 
teacher who possesses a high degree of 
knowledge and skill, combined with under- 
standing, sympathy and love for her work 
may be sure she is filling a place of genuine 
usefulness and helping to make the world 
a better place for the deaf. 


Lip Reading Increases 
General Knowledge 


From my own experience with deaf chil- 
dren, I know that the amount of lip read- 
ing a student may acquire informally is 
great indeed, and that the general knowl- 
edge acquired along with the lip reading 
pays big dividends. The student learns to 
ask questions, he even learns to bring 
something interesting to class of his own 
accord, he actually goes to the trouble of 
looking up additional information on some 
special topic. 

The construction of sentences, the back- 
bone of lip reading instruction, implies far 
more than the putting together of words in 

(Continued on page 252) 
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step in shop courses,” somebody said. 
“That is something that should be done 
right down there in the shop.” 

A teacher of advanced pupils nodded. 
“Granted that the shop teachers are all 
expert in their own lines—and they are— 
some of the newer ones have come from 
big technical schools, and they want to 
model all their lessons on similar lessons 
given in the best vocational schools for 
hearing children. Now, no matter how 
wonderful the shop equipment may be, no 
matter how intensive the courses of study 
are or how expert in their various voca- 
tions the shop teachers are, it will always 
require special effort, special preparation, 
special understanding, to put over to deaf 
children the same things that hearing chil- 
dren learn easily.” 

“Even then there will be some children 
who don’t get it the first time,” somebody 
else said. 

“T should say so!” agreed a teacher we 
call the Old Hand. “We Academic teachers 
have learned that by bitter experience! 
Just today I was wondering why Johnny 
P. persisted in saying, ‘Emma have two 
rings, ‘Berta have three cents.’ I finally 
tumbled to the fact that Johnny was using 
the plural to agree with the object of the 
verb, instead of the subject. Dear knows 
how many times that has happened before, 
and I haven't caught it. It never occurred 
to me! Deaf children can twist up lan- 
guage—” 

“That’s just what I mean,” the outspoken 
teacher said. “It’s that extra thing—the 
thing that is puzzling the pupil—the thing 
we don’t realize he needs more light on. 
We experienced teachers don’t always get 
it, either, but we do know enough to be 
watching out for it. We know how often 
our children miss the point,.not because 
they are stupid, but because they are deaf. 
Because some little word or phrase makes 
the whole paragraph different from what 
they think.” 

“It’s not only language difficulties,” the 
Old Hand said. “I often wonder how much 
deaf children miss by not hearing the tone 
of anger or scorn, the laugh of amusement, 
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the nuances of courtesy or approval, and 
so on. You know how you hang breathless 
on the last words of a play, or a lecture or 
a radio drama. How much of the suspense, 
the thrill, or the fun would you get if you 
were lip reading it, or getting it out of a 
book? Just this morning I heard the 
school cook pouring out her blistering wrath 
on that new deaf janitor. He stood there 
and smiled at her. If he had heard her—- 
whew! He has an awful temper, they tell 
me!” 


“Maybe that’s why we have so much 
trouble teaching courtesy,” a primary 
teacher put in. “The children can’t hear 
the note of rebuke when they are rude. A 
lady board member passed some of my 
small boys on the way to church, that cold 
morning last week, and she complained that 
they didn’t pull off their woolen caps to 
her, even when she told them they must be 
more polite!” 

We all laughed, but the arithmetic teach- 
er held up her hand. “This is serious,” 
she said. “Courtesy misunderstandings are 
the worst! What are we in Special Educa- 
tion for, if not to clear away those bewil- 
derments, those failures to get the idea, 
that are the legacy of deafness? This morn- 
ing for instance when I came up to the 
school house nobody opened the door for 
me, though there were plenty of boys play- 
ing around the steps, some of them my own 
pupils. When school opened I took my 
boys to task about it, and they told me in a 
hurt way that they did not 
open the door! Two big 
boys did that. The princi- 
pal had told the big boys, 
who happened to be ab- 
sent this morning! The 
idea of my boys’ respon- 
sibility as substitutes had 
not got over to them—the 
extra thing, again!” 

“T can match you,” the 
Old Hand said. “A boy in my class wipes 
his shoes on everybody, because he sticks 
them out in any direction. Steps on us, too, 
with abandon. No matter what we say, he 
always retorts, ‘I said Pardon me!’ Seems 
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to think that magic word 
excuses all his rudeness. 
There’s plenty of extra 
work I must put on him!” 

“What about the child 
who gets mixed up in his 
ideas of right and 
wrong?” somebody said. 
“That little Japanese boy 
had to endure a good bit 
of bullying last week be- 
fore we knew about it. The bullies were 
very virtuous when we got after them. 
Showed us some of the slogans in the news- 
paper like, ‘Rap the Jap,’ etc. I wondered 
how much I was to blame, for I’ve let them 
express themselves about the Japs to me. 
But of course I meant the Japs responsible 
for this war—not little Sakon. I suppose 
I didn’t do the extra explaining that would 
have made the children understand.” 

“Well, it takes extra effort on the part of 
the deaf child, too, of course,” the primary 
teacher reminded us. “Every pupil in our 
school has to work a bit harder at every- 
thing than his hearing brothers and sisters. 
Sometimes we have to insist on this special 
effort. even if it detracts temporarily from 
the happy atmosphere the modern school 
is supposed to have.” 


“You mean we must insist on strict at- 
tention?” someone asked. 

“More than that! Though we must have 
attention, of course. I mean that sometimes 
we have to insist on the pupil’s making 
that extra effort necessary to understand 
the new principle or the new job. We're 
all familiar with the deaf child who just 
sits, docile and obedient and unresponsive. 
I have such a child now. She is the only 
one who can’t read numbers up to ten 
thousand. Just murmurs, ‘I do not know,’ 
after she has called 3007 307 or 370 or 37. 
Well, I've been waiting and hoping she 
would get it by watching the other chil- 
dren, but she hasn’t. Tomorrow she and 
I are going to have an extra special ses- 
sion, just by ourselves, while the other 
children enjoy the new story books, and we 
are going to have sessions every day until 
Joan tries hard enough to master the num- 
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bers. Otherwise she will keep on saying 
‘] don’t know,’ indefinitely, because it’s so 
much easier.” 

“Why don’t you try that method with 
some of those new shop teachers?” the 
arithmetic teacher suggested. “I mean the 
ones who won't try to understand that they 
are the persons to teach the girls we cook 
oatmeal and potatoes and make bread and 
cocoa? And that they are responsible 
when the boys say they yellowed the lamp- 
stand and offed the trousers and inned the 
sleeves and—electricked the switch, and—” 

“Here comes the bus! We'll have to 
write a letter!” the Old Hand laughed, and 


we all ran to get a seat. 


Letter from a Fellow Teacher 


Dear TEACHER ACROSS THE HALL: 


I teach in a private school—a good one, 
as you know. Here every child is given 
every possible opportunity. In line with 
this policy, each new pupil is placed in a 
hearing aid class at first. Then, after 
enough time has elapsed, if his hearing 
does not seem to warrant further instruc- 
tion by this method, he is placed in an- 
other class. Of course, if his hearing im- 
proves, he is given another opportunity. 

I have had some of these children later 
—children who did not seem to benefit 
from the hearing aid—and without excep- 
tion their voices were all pitched too high, 
and I have had great difficulty lowering 
them. The children have the habit of rais- 
ing their voices to try and hear themselves. 
At least this is how it seems to me. 

Now this is no condemnation of hearing 
aids. They are wonderful. Nor am I con- 
demning our practice of giving every child 
the chance to benefit by their use, if he 
can. 

But I am asking if any other teachers in 
like situations are getting similar results. 
If so, should we not guard very carefully 
against this danger? We all know how 
hard it is to lower a voice, once the habit 
of pitching it too high is established. 

Sincerely, 


S. K. L. 
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We would be glad to hear from other 
teachers concerning this. We feel we are 
not prepared to answer definitely, though 
it is true that we have some high pitched 
voices this term. Three of our pupils have 
come from outside, however, so we can’t 
count them. We do not know whether they 
were in hearing aid classes formerly or 
not. They all have high pitched voicés. 

Certainly if this tendency is universal, 
it should be guarded against, though we 
feel every child should be given the oppor- 
tunity of trying out a hearing aid. This 
method is used in our own school, too. 


The Visiting Expert Shows Us 
How to Get a Ch 


Good morning Mrs. Ur— ur—. 0, yes. 
I believe I met you yesterday at the tea. 
Very lovely tea. Very! 

Well, your principal has given me per- 
mission to wander round, today, and go 
wherever I please, to listen to speech. You 
know, as I always tell my teachers, that’s 
the way to discover things! Just go right 
on with your program, please—something 
that will make the children talk—O, any- 
thing! Anything! Well, at least they can 
tell their names, my dear, can’t they? All 
right. I’m listening. 

What? What did that child say? His 
name? I didn’t get it. No, I’m sorry. I 
didn’t get it. Have him say it again, please. 
What? I didn’t get it. Once more—no! 
I’m sorry! 

What was he trying to say? Chester? 
His name is Chester Chiswick? Ah, I see! 
It was his ch. Yes, that was the trouble! 
That was what made his speech unintelli- 
gible. Ch is very important, you know! I 
always tell my teachers, watch those ch’s! 


So you can’t get a good ch from Chester, 
even though his sh is good? Anybody can 
get a ch, my dear. Anybody! As I al- 
ways tell my teachers, don’t be afraid of 
ch! Would you let me show Chester? Why, 
not at all! I'll be glad to! 

Come here, Chester. You know, Mrs. 
Ur— Ur—, all there is to a ch is to place 
the tongue in position for sh, close against 
the spring of the palate, and blow open by 
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a puff of breath. Very simple. Have you 
a mirror? 

Look, Chester. See, Mrs. Ur— ur—? 
I let him note the position of my tongue, 
and feel—feel the escape of breath—feel, 
Chester ! —ch-ch-ch-ch-ch—See, Chester? 
Dear little fellow, isn’t he? Bright, too, 
isn’t he? There’s really no reason why he 
shouldn’t say—See, Chester? Now you! 

No, no, Chester! Feel my breath on 
your hand. Ch-ch-ch-ch-. See my tongue! 
See? Up there? Tight? Tight—TIGHT! 
Now, you, Chester. 

No, no, Chester! Try again! Put your 
tongue up. See? It’s easy, Chester. Just 
put your tongue up. Up—up—UP! 

No, Chester! No! You don’t put your 
tongue up. 

You say his sh is good, Mrs. Ur— ur—? 
Sirange, then, that he can‘t—Say sh. Ches- 
ter. 

Yes, that is sh. Might be a bit more— 
but never mind that! We'll work from sh. 

Say sh, Chester. Sh—sh—sh—sh—Now 
up! Up! Up! Like this! SH—sh—sh—sh 
—ch—ch—ch—ch— Strange he cannot 
getit. Howishis mind? Allright? Quite 
all right? You are sure? I’ve got ch with 
so many, many children! He doesn’t seem 
to get the idea! 

Well, we'll work from ¢. That's a very 
good way, Mrs. Ur—Ur. Backwards. You 
can show the children. See? I always 
give this to my teachers— 

Now, Chester! 7—t—t—t—ch—ch—ch 
—back, like this! No, no. No No. Like 
this! NO! NO! If I only had my appli- 
cator! O,no! Don’t bother to get yours. 
We'll just try this way—t—t—t—ch—ch— 
besides, I really haven’t time! I want to 
see more classes, you know. Though of 
course I’m always glad to help—all I can— 
but now I’ve shown you, you can try this 
yourself, can’t you? Every day? Faith- 
fully? Chester needs a little more work— 
but at least he has something to work on, 
now! O, not at all! I’ve been very glad 
to help you! Now, I just have a minute 
more. I want to hear your s’s. Have the 
children say something, will you? And 
I'll just listen! I’ve been so glad to help 
you! But this time I'll just listen! 
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The Parents 


A Little Boy in a Big Day School 


Freddie, 74%, has been deaf since an at- 
tack of meningitis at 41%. He is in his third 
year in a day school. 

HE Roundabout came before school 

started again after vacation, but | 

could not concentrate on it and say 

all I wanted to say. Most of Freddie’s va- 

cation was spent out of doors. We are 

gratified that he is in good physical condi- 
tion again. 

His lip reading is improving rapidly, but 
his speech is not so good, though we keep 
on talking to him as if he could hear. He 
gets along much better with his hearing 
friends now, and the neighborhood chil- 
dren call for him to come and play with 
them. or come here to play with him and 
his tovs. Of course, like many deaf chil- 
dren. he is rough in his play, and there are 
some children he just cannot get along 
with, but these cases usually adjust them- 
selves. so we think he is improving very 
much in his relationship with the hearing. 
However, he was glad to get back to his 
deaf friends at the day school. 

The hardest part now is the difficulty he 
has in understanding grown persons and 
in making them understand him, but I sup- 
pose we must not expect everything at once. 
As to discipline, he is much improved, al- 
though he still gets out of hand now and 
then. This takes training on the part of 
the parents as well as of the child. During 
the long winter evenings, we had the prob- 
lem of spending more time indoors. There 
are many good suggestions in the VOLTA 
Review, especially in the clippings from 
back numbers inclosed in the roundabout. 
I liked the articles by Mildred Evans, “Self 
Help for Your Deaf Child in Vacation.” 

I should like to mention the comic pa- 
pers. Freddy just craves them, and so do 
other children in his room at school. They 
exchange comic books with one another, 
and he pesters me all the time for new ones. 
Some of the comic strips are all right; 
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Talk It Over 


others are not so good, but Freddy passes 
hours looking at them over and over. He 
also looks at Life Magazine, and we save 
all our copies for him. 

I was glad to learn that the majority of 
members in this group favor a day school 
for the deaf. As Mrs. Montague says, we 
must consider all sides and each of us must 
make up her own mind what is best for her 
child. We have decided to keep Freddie 
in the day school another year, even though 
it means a drive of 14 miles twice a day. 


Mrs. F. A. L., ILLINots. 


Adjusted to Residential School 


Carol, 8 years old, lost all her hearing 
from whooping cough at the age of one 
month. 

This is Carol’s fourth year in our state 
residential school. As the school is 360 
miles away, we see her only at Christmas, 
and she is away from us all the months 
from September till May. The first years 
she was very reluctant to go, and I have 
some indelible memories of a little tear- 
stained face pressed against the car window 
as the train pulled out. Her attitude this 
year was very different. When I brought 
out her suitcase and began packing it, she 
was enthusiastic to the nth degree. She 
wanted to take everything she had back to 
school with her, and seemed to think it a 
great privilege to be going away, telling 
her brothers that she could go, but they 
could not. She did not even want to go to 
bed the night before we left, and came 
down several times in the evening to see if 
it was time to get up. 

She was very restless during the summer, 
wanting to go somewhere all the time. We 
had stacks of language books and number 
games and tried to interest her in them, but 
she would be attentive only a short time. 
She had a mania to go places, so we went 
fishing, picnicking, to the library, to Grand- 
ma’s house in the country, to the postoffice 
for mail, to the stores, or just around the 
block. Wherever we went or whatever we 
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did, I tried to have her learn something 
definite. For instance, when we went to 
Grandma’s house, she learned the names of 
her uncles and aunts, how to speak them 
correctly, and how to write them correctly. 

When we went to the post office I would 
stay outside while she went in for the mail. 
She always said “thank you” when she re- 
ceived it. We made a game of going to the 
store. When she could say the name of the 
article very plainly, so anyone could under- 
stand her, she had the privilege of going in 
and asking for it while | remained by the 
door. Many loaves of bread, pounds of 
butter, coffee, etc., she bought for me, pack- 
ages of “Wheaties” and other things, to 
say nothing of candy, gum, and cones for 
herself. At first, I had her ask for only one 
thing at a time and always gave her the 
correct amount of money for it. She was 
so proud when she came out with the pack- 
ages. It never failed to astonish the clerks 
that she could and did talk. We have only 
one other deaf person in our community, 
a feeble-minded man. For a time, so many 
people judged our little girl by the stand- 
ards they used toward this other deaf per- 
son, and many times I “saw red” when 
people would “pity the poor little thing.” 
I have found that many hearing persons 
have to be educated about the deaf. 

Carol has made good progress at school. 
She has been in Primary Hall with a com- 
pletely oral atmosphere for three years, 
with the result that she has used no signs, 
but this year she was transferred to the 
main building with the older pupils. There 
is a great deal of signing going on there, 
not in the classrooms, but on the play- 
ground, in the dining hall, etc. I fear she 
will come home next summer using signs. 

Your letters are all so interesting and 
helpful. 

Mrs. H. E., Iowa. 


A Three Year Old 


Rollin is two years and ten months old. 
He has been attending a small class for the 
hard of hearing. His deafness, caused from 
a birth injury, is only partial, though it is 
not yet established to what degree he hears. 

My son has been attending the school 
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for the hard of hearing for just a short 
time. He understands what is intended for 
him to do at school, and tries out some of 
the sounds on me and his older brother, 
who is four. 

Rollin is mischievous and he and his 
brother have some difficulty in getting 
along. He is destructive and nothing holds 
his interest very long. He is very alert and 
can imitate anything he sees another per- 
son do. For instance, we took him to Dr. 
Newhart for examination, and he wanted to 
pick up the instruments and do the same 
things to Dr. Newhart that the doctor had 
done to him. Dr. Newhart says he has a 
fine mentality, probably above the average, 
but that his hearing loss is severe, although 
his hearing may improve as he grows older. 

He attends a class for hard of hearing 
preschool children at the league for the 
hard of hearing in Minneapolis. He goes 
only once a week, but next year will go 
every day. 


Mrs. R. McC., Minnesota. 


Hard of Hearing and in Public School 


Barbara, eight years old, has 42% hear- 
ing in the right ear and 75% in the left. 
She spent three years in a day school for 
the deaf, but this year is in the 2d grade 
in public school, with some help outside. 

We have had to move again, and are now 
located in Tulsa. There is a class for the 
deaf here, but we decided to try Barbara in 
the regular classroom under a cooperative 
teacher. She wears her hearing aid to 
school every day. I went with her the first 
day, and stood before her class and ex- 
plained about the little “radio” Barbara 
wears. Then I went home and prayed that 
it would work out. At first, it was very 
difficult, and Barbara would come home 
very fatigued. The school is organized on 
the “platoon” system, the children moving 
around in the course of the day to five dif- 
ferent teachers, which is very hard for a 
hard of hearing child. I think I made a 
million trips to school to straighten out mis- 
understandings, but everyone is trying to 
help as much as possible. Barbara grasps all 
written work readily, especially blackboard 
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work, but she needs help in some recita- 
tions and also in speech. In a class of 
forty, no one child gets a chance to speak 
very often during the day. I may keep 
Barbara home during gym period to work 
on her speech every day myself. 

It always amuses and irritates me, too, 
when Pollyannish souls who have never 
faced the problem of deafness say, “Don’t 
worry. This will work itself out.” 1 want 
to say, “It will work out if, with the help of 
God and every bit of energy and brains he 
gave me, I make it work out.” When one 
has a child who is exceptional in any way 
to fit into an ordinary situation, one has 
to be on the job every moment, to antici- 
pate obstacles. 

Well, we are meeting the obstacles. Bar- 
bara has already made many good friends 
at school. The other day her class went to 
a new teacher for the first time. The teach- 
er did not know of Barbara’s handicap. 
One of the little girls went quietly up to 
her desk and said, “Please. Miss McLane. 
may Barbara have my seat? She needs to 
be up in front, as she cannot hear so very 
well.” Miss McLane told me of the inci- 
dent. 

In these days of moving about and 
changing schools, | am glad of four things: 
(1) we have taught her to play fair; (2) 
we taught her to share; (3) she is ambi- 
tious and eager to learn; (4) she is not 
supersensitive about her handicap. I am 
thankful that I learned with her at the day 
school back in Minneapolis, when she was 
beginning the elements of speech. If worst 
comes to worst and we finally settle down 
in Timbuctoo, we could manage an educa- 
tion without a school! 

This has been a summer! When we had 
our boy Barrie, aged 5, tested, prior to 
school enrollment, the first test showed him 
to have a hearing loss worse than Bar- 
bara’s. Of course, this broke me up con- 
siderably, though privately we knew the 
loss could not be more than 10%. Now 
last week all the children in the primary 
department at school were tested, and Bar- 
rie cleared the test. It just shows how 
much heartache could be saved by using a 
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little evaluation on doctors and audiom- 
eters! 

Oh, I forgot to say that Barbara is be- 
gining to hear a little over the telephone, 
and can actually get a word or two that 
is said to her. 


Comments on Comics 


Our principal says that comic strips fur- 
nish one of the best ways for a child to 
learn to read, as his eye learns to travel 
from left to right. 

Mrs. S. B., OKLAHOMA. 

A very interesting pamphlet, “Children 
and Comic Magazines” may be obtained 
free of charge from the Juvenile Group 
Foundation, 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. It offers authoritative opinions as 
to the value or the harmfulness of the 
comic strip for small children. The con- 
sensus of expert advice seems to be: let 
the children read comic books, since they 
do more good than harm. H. M. 


Another Three Year Old 


Billy is three years old. As his deafness 
was only recently discovered, he is not yet 
attending school. 

I can’t tell you how happy I was to get 
your letters. I enjoyed them so much. Our 
son, Billy, was three years old last Sep- 
tember. He is a very healthy, happy, child, | 
and very, very mischievous. It was not 
until the spring of last year that we were 
convinced of his deafness, and we are not 
sure of the cause, but the doctors think he 
was born deaf. There is no school near us, 
so when the time comes he will have to go 
away. He is an only child, which is a dis- 
advantage, but his grandmother, his father, 
and I take time to teach him, and he is 
quick to learn. 

He matches objects very well. We 
bought him some alphabet blocks and an 
alphabet book, and he has learned to match 
the letters on the blocks with those in the 
book. He also matches the letters on the 
blocks with those in a magazine or news- 
paper, and now he can match printed let- 
ters without the blocks. He took up match- 
ing colors of his own accord without any 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Pioneer Work in Jamaica 


A Letter from Ora M. Forster 


Introduction 


appeared an article entitled, “A Posi- 

tion for a Teacher with Fortitude; If 
You Lack it, Do Not Apply.” It quoted 
an appeal from the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, 
Secretary of the Jamaica Association in Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb, who wished to es- 
tablish a school for the deaf there, and 
promote mission welfare work. He wrote, 
“Our want of a teacher is of course seri- 
ous, but we shall be safer as we are than 
by getting someone who might be discour- 
aged at once.” The article stated, “There 
are about 150 deaf children in Jamaica, 
most of whom are growing up without an 
education of any kind. They are poor, 
they are miserable, they need almost every- 
thing which we regard as a minimum 
necessity for living. But their greatest 
need, as seen by a small group of mis- 
sion workers, is the same need recognized 
by the Abbé de l’Epée when he established 
his little school in Paris—the need for in- 
struction in the Christian religion.” 

The challenge thus offered was accept- 
ed by Miss Ora M. Forster, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Winnipeg League for the 
Hard of Hearing. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, and trained at Colum- 
bia University in the education of the 
handicapped, she had a background of ex- 
perience with both the hard of hearing 
and the deaf. She had also held executive 
positions as camp director, leader of Girl 
Guides, and publicity director. 

She sailed for Jamaica April 5 and 
reached Kingston at Easter. The follow- 
ing letter was mailed from there July 5, 
after she had been at work about six 
weeks. 


ie the January 1941 Votta Review 


—EDIToR. 


Our school, which was founded in 1930 
by an English clergyman, the Reverend F. 
W. G. Gilby, has now 20 pupils. We have 


both boys and girls, and the age is from 
5 to 16. Instruction is oral and by al- 
phabet. 

Our school is not residential, but we 
hope to have a residential school by the 
end of this year. When this happens there 
will be an increase in numbers, as 146 deaf 
children of school age have been located 
in Jamaica alone, and the rest of the West 
Indies is to be represented in the school. 
We are counting on some government as- 
sistance, and that is slowing us up at pres- 
ent. 

I am running the school along oral lines 
as far as possible, and using the residual 
hearing to the utmost. Of course, we have 
no hearing aids—and there isn’t the slight- 
est hope that we can get a group instru- 
ment even if someone should be so kind 
as to donate the necessary funds—because 
our money is unacceptable in the U. S. and 
no one would take the risk of bringing 
one out from England. In fact, everything 
is like that. I cannot even get text books 
from Canada, as they are on the Gold 
standard and Jamaica is a Crown colony— 
so I have to try to order everything from 
England, of whose texts I know less than 
nothing. It is like “buying a pig in a 
poke.” And from the experience of other 
schools it may take me a full year to get 
my pig—if I do get him at all! There. were 
only a very few texts here when I came, 
and some which I brought myself. So I 
have twenty children and my ingenuity to 
go on. I spend all my time making up 
seat work, and evolving courses and ma- 
terials. But it has its compensations. | 
wouldn’t have missed something which 
happened last week for anything! 

One of my little seven-year-old boys, 
who has a fine little brain but no usable 
hearing, was working on speech at my 
desk. He happened to have his hand on 
my throat when I turned to speak to one 

(Continued on page 242) 
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wwmsanst Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs, Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W . 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopuie 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss Atice Poote 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


Miami 

Miss FLora CHANDLER 

345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Jutren CuLtum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GerTruDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 

4819 Magoun 

Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERCER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Massachusetts 
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Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Boston 

New ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 

Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. 
2545 Garfield, Ave., S. 


Mrs. J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHle 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Haze, Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss M. 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. YoOuNG 
20 Westervelt Avenue 


Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExizasetH Huntine 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Repecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 
Smithtown Branch, L. I. 

Miss Rosemary R. CLeary 
Miss IRENE E. CLEARY 
Phone: Ronkonkoma 8696 
Syracuse 


Miss G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
Toledo 


Miss Marie SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 

Mrs. J. Murpoy 
10 Malbone Road 

Phone: Newport 3102 
Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


San Marcos 


Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANtE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 
Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 
Mrs. L. CHurcH 


Box 73 
CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WorRcESTER 


1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Head Noises - - Tinnitus Aurium 


By MARGUERITE ZULICK 


aged lady, speaking of her increasing 

inability to hear, “that I seem to hear 
hissing noises inside my head. Sometimes 
these become like thunder, and at other 
times they are like the regular pounding of 
a forge. I have not mentioned these to oth- 
er persons, because I feared they might 
think me queer; but the sounds are most 
annoying, and are becoming worse. What 
can I do?” 

The first thing, dear lady, is to realize 
that you are not alone, that you are but one 
of millions of persons affected by head 
noises. What can you do about them? Let 
us see what scientists say about tinnitus, 
and what suggestions sufferers from tin- 
nitus themselves have to make. 


What Is Tinnitus? 


R. L. Wegel! says there are two kinds of 
tinnitus: (1) external or objective tinnitus, 
which originates in the middle ear, and is 
due to mechanical causes, such as muscle 
contraction, resulting in sound audible to 
others; (2) internal or subjective tinnitus, 
which originates in the labyrinth as a re- 
sult of some disturbance of the hearing ap- 
paratus, and can be heard only by the pa- 
tient himself. 

Is tinnitus always related to deafness? 
Dr. Martin Kafka? states: “Tinnitus may or 
may not be associated with deafness. Ring- 
ing noises may precede, accompany or fol- 
low the onset of deafness.” 

Dr. E. P. Fowler® says: “The close rela- 
tion of head noises and deafness is not ap- 
preciated. Deafness may occur without 
head noises, but head noises cannot occur 
without deafness. Tinnitus is one of the 


a HAVE noticed, too,” said a middle 


symptoms of aural trouble and a danger 
signal of trouble ahead.” 

George E. Coleman‘ says: “Tinnitus oc- 
curs in many individuals who have no hear- 
ing impairment, but . . . it is a symptom of 
otosclerosis in upwards of 92% of the 
cases.” 


What Causes Tinnitus? 


Mr. Coleman lists hardened wax, swelling 
or closing of the outer opening of the ear, 
blocking of the eustachian tube by adenoids 
or tonsils, colds, middle ear infections, and 
any changes which affect the conduction 
apparatus. “The predisposing causes,” he 
says, “may be found in any part of the ear 
itself, in the nervous or circulatory systems 
... Absorption of toxic products formed in 
the body by bacteria . . . may also play a 
part. Some of the drugs besides quinine 
which are known to produce tinnitus are 
sodium salicylate, amyl nitrite, ether, alco- 
hol and opium.” 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan® advises: “Fam- 
ily types of deafness are often accompanied 
by head noises, and yet again many cases 
of inherited deafness never develop this 
symptom.” He lists, among other causes, 
decayed teeth, diseased tonsils, infected 
sinuses, chronic infections in any part of 
the body, pressure of enlarged turbinate in 
the nose, faulty jaw formation, head in- 
juries and drugs. 

Dr. Kafka’s list includes nervous and 
circulatory disorders, diseases of the middle 
ear, excessive use of tobacco, digestive dis- 
turbances, meningitis, drugs, and glandular 
disturbances. All lists include these causes 
and many others relating to the general 


health. 
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Is There a Cure for Tinnitus? 


What do the scientific men say as to 
treatment of tinnitus? They are pretty much 
in agreement that there is no definite “cure” 
for the condition. Dr. Macfarlan says, “At 
one time, drainage of the spinal fluid was 
suggested. One no longer hears of it. 
Again, one reads of a case where the nerve 
of hearing is cut. The operation is a se- 
rious one, and hearing is destroyed com- 
pletely on the operated side. There cannot 
be given the absolute assurance that the 
symptom will be relieved by this operation. 
... At this time (1939) no operation has 
proved invariably successful, nor has any 
operation been generally accepted by the 
profession.” 

Mr. Coleman finds that “there is no 
specific remedy for head noises.” He sug- 
gests, however, that any abnormality such 
as constipation, digestive or nervous dis- 
orders, should receive attention, and sufh- 
cient sleep, fresh air, sunshine, moderate 
exercise and good food should be of some 
help even in stubborn cases. 

Dr. Isaac Jones® and his associate, Vern 
Knudsen® say, “We all feel a general pes- 
simism as to prognosis in cases of tinnitus. 
At present, the otologist is almost entirely 
limited to the mere observation of the exist- 
ence of tinnitus and various conjectures as 
to its origin and nature.” They quote Dr. 
Richard Lake to the effect that “There is, 
practically speaking, not one proven cure.” 

Dr. Kafka advises: (1) a physical exam- 


ination; (2) attention to general health;. 


(3) attention to local disturbances in ear, 
nose and throat. 


What Can You Do About It? 


The specialists all advise consultation 
with the best otologist available, with fol- 
low-up treatment to ameliorate any ear, 
nose or throat abnormalities, and attention 
to general health. Unfortunately, many 
tinnitus patients have followed this advice 
and have experienced no relief from the 
incessant noises. What have some of them 
done? 

Arthur Hedley,’ in an article in the 
Vo.ta REvIEw, says, “There seems to be no 
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cure for tinnitus. . . . The noises are most 
prominent when the nerves are run down 
or when we are unduly excited. . . . One of 
the most effective ways to lose conscious- 
ness of this trouble is to become absorbed 


in one’s task. . . . Those most distressed by 
the difficulty are those with most time on 
their hands. . .. When we forget ourselves 


in some interesting work which demands 
our thoughts and close attention, we lose, 
for the time being, all sense of noises.” 


He advises using the hearing aid as much 
as possible, in order that the external 
sounds may occupy our minds and so dispel 
consciousness of the troublesome internal 
noise. “Study the conditions under which 
the sounds are least and most bothersome,” 
counsels Mr. Hedley, “and try to adjust 
your life accordingly.” 


Try Not to Think about Them 


H. W. Collingwood* says, “I note that so 
long as I can keep my mind free and in 
rather a happy frame, the head noises do 
not greatly trouble me. They sink to a 
sort of dull roaring, not entirely unpleasant 
at times. By absolute refusal to think of 
them, I can drive them out entirely. How- 
ever, at rare intervals when I become deep- 
ly depressed, or when I really begin to 
think about the handicap, I get a dose of 
roaring and shouting.” : 


Bertha M. Rice,” who was one of the first 
persons to write about head noises in the 
Vo.tta Review, offered many years ago 
suggestions which are still pertinent: “It is 
of the utmost importance that one’s general 
health be above reproach. Relax and take 
rest periods during the day, if possible. 
When the turmoil in your ears seems quite 
unbearable, drop what you’re doing and 
take up something that compels concentra- 
tion. Solitaire is excellent; also knotty 
problems in fractions. The point is, to 
lose yourself mentally in what you are do- 
9 
ing. 


In his discussion of the problem, Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan quoted Laura Stovel, 
Editor of Hearing News. Mrs. Stovel 
wrote, “The hard of hearing, ag.:a rule, get 
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their backs up when they are told to ‘laugh 
it off.” It is no laughing matter. The best 
I can do is to tell people my own method. 
When head noises became unendurable, | 
used to go for a walk, to a movie, or to call 
on a friend—anything to divert my 
thoughts to something outside myself.” 
Harriet Montague, in a personal inter- 
view, adds this from her own experience: 
“Head noises get worse in proportion as 
you resist them. When you think about 
them and strain against them, they growl 
and groan and rumble. When you let go 
of them, so far as you can, and take your 
mind off them, they simmer down to a mild 
ringing. Your imagination can make al- 
most anything out of them. If you just go 
along with them, as far as you can, without 
resistance, they become a part of you, and 
you forget about them most of the time.” 
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Are Head Noises Amusing? 


By Peart DUBBERT 


News and the Votta Review about 
trying to get relief from head noises. 
Why try? 

Did anyone ever try to amuse himself 
with them? I find them very amusing ana 
entertaining. Sometimes | try to analyze 
them. Just how many have I? Adjectives 
fail me to describe them. The one upper- 
most, or most persisting, has a grinding 
or rumbling noise. But now when I stop 
to listen, the whole band takes up. One 
gets started well, then another joins in, 
then another, and so on till it seems that 
every sort of instrument is vying with an- 
other to outblast the other one inside of 
my cranium. 


Tees have been articles in Hearing 


There is singing, crackling, rumbling, 
whistling, tooting—and listen, there is a 
dull beat of a drum at intervals. There is 
a chug-chug—of what? At times when 
my head is stuffed with a cold, a bomb is 
likely to go off. Only by hesvgay and by 
stretching my imagination associate 
the noise with practical things of life. 


Some nights when sleep is long in com- 
ing, body and mind both tired, I find de- 
light in starting the echoes ringing. Have 
you ever tried it? Take a short sentence 
from a song or poem—one that has a pro- 
nounced intonation will go best. For in- 
stance, “Of the chuka, chuka, chuka of the 
stack” is my favorite. I say it to myself 
a few times in a singsong manner; then let 
it go by itself. Over and over, higher, yet 
higher and more shrill it gets, till it loses 
itself in the orgies of the band that accom- 
panies it. Then I start all over again. 

Yet there are times when head noises 
aren’t so pleasant. I wake up in the night 
after an unpleasant dream that is not clear. 
What a wailing, moaning, sobbing and 
groaning echoes down the corridors! Wails 
rising higher and higher till they reach a 
scream of terror. It makes my hair rise, 
and cold chills run down my spine, and to- 
gether with the dream I cannot recall, it 
makes me wonder how near to the domains 
of lost souls I am. Then I have to call 
for common sense and faith in God to bring 
deliverance. 
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Still More About Hearing Aids 


By KARL SINGEWALD 


What Is the Real Issue? 


READ with a great deal of interest Mr. 
] Swanson’s reply in the January VOLTA 

REVIEW to my previous article pub- 
lished in October. Mr. Swanson devotes 
himself to a spirited and able defense of the 
hearing aid companies, which, however, | 
had no thought of attacking or disparaging. 
Rightly viewed, I believe the measure that 
I advocated would in no wise impair the 
position of the hearing aid companies, but 
would rather operate to the advantage of 
the better makes of instruments as well as 
of the purchasing public. 

Mr. Swanson does not directly state the 
“real issue” (which he says I overlooked), 
but the gist of his argument is that a wide 
distribution of hearing aids can be achieved 
only through “methods by which help is 
brought to the hard of hearing person 
rather than waiting for him to ask for it” 
(in plain words, by sales solicitation), and 
that upon volume of sales depend such 
constructive developments as research and 
technical improvement, adequate service 
facilities, and eventual price reductions. 

Now, Mr. Swanson is mistaken in sup- 
posing that I overlooked these considera- 
tions, upon which I have no dispute with 
him. I recognize and gladly pay tribute to 
the valuable part the hearing aid companies 
have played. But Mr. Swanson goes entire- 
ly too far in apparently claiming all the 
credit for the companies, when he says that 
but for their promotional activities “there 
would have been practically no progress at 
all in so far as hearing aids are concerned.” 


Who Conducted the Research? 


In the matter of technical development 
of hearing aids, for instance, I appreciate 
that the better-equipped companies (like 
Mr. Swanson’s) have made an extremely 
valuable contribution. The fact remains, 
however, that the fundamental research in 


the fields of sound and hearing and of 
electro-acoustics, has been conducted in 
the Bell Telephone and other scientific labo- 
ratories. I have seen no important contri- 
bution to the scientific literature in these 
fields that has come from the technical 
staffs of the hearing aid companies. 


The Vacuum Tube Aid 


Take, for example, the use of vacuum 
tube amplification in hearing aids. This is 
in no wise a discovery on the part of the 
hearing aid companies. Popular Science 
Monthly some time ago published specifi- 
cations for a home-made vacuum tube hear- 
ing aid. This, of course, is only a crude 
affair, and the hearing aid companies de- 
serve great credit for the development of 
the highly refined and efficient instruments 
now on the market. In the compendium of 
views of hearing aid executives presented 
by the Vo_ta REvIEW a year or so ago, the 
spokesman of one company commented that 
the production of vacuum tube hearing aids 
consists merely of assembling ready-made 
parts, and hence there is no excuse for a 
wide difference in price between different 
makes of instruments. I do not subscribe 
at all to this assertion, however, and have 
no doubt that there is a wide difference in 
quality of materials and workmanship and 
in technical features, that probably justifies 
wide price variations in the different makes 
of instruments. 

In promoting a more widespread use of 
hearing aids, also, the companies have ren- 
dered an extremely useful service. Mr. 
Swanson does not define the “dispensary” 
method, which he says was not successful. 
In the popular conception, “dispensary” 
denotes service either free or at a small 
charge not exceeding cost. Now, it is news 
to me if the hearing aid business was ever 
conducted on such a basis. I take it that 
what he is driving at is simply his main 
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point that a wide distribution of hearing 
aids can be achieved only by active promo- 
tional efforts, not by waiting for people to 
come on their own initiative. 


ASHH Helped to Educate the H.O.H. 


Mr. Swanson, however, overlooks impor- 
tant educational and promotional factors 
other than the hearing aid companies. The 
agencies interested in this field—notably 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and its local chapters—have brought 
about a widespread change of attitude in 
the hard of hearing, through such educa- 
tional programs as National Hearing Week 
and other publicity, as well as through per- 
sonal contacts. In consequence, impaired 
hearing is no longer regarded as a tragedy 
to be accepted in despair but as a handicap 
to be overcome. Leagues, teachers, and 
otologists are constantly educating and en- 
couraging the hard of hearing to utilize all 
possible means of improving their lot, in- 
cluding particularly the use of hearing aids. 

Mr. Swanson is badly mistaken in sup- 
pressing that “the otologist, the league 
worker or teacher—see for the most part 
only those individuals who have made up 
their minds to obtain a hearing aid.” Thou- 
sands of persons have had their first experi- 
ence of hearing aids through the hearing 
aid services of the local leagues or the 
group hearing aids at the leagues, in the 
schools, or in churches and theaters. The 
American Society and its chapters have 
been a potent influence in persuading State 
Rehabilitation Bureaus to provide hearing 
aids for their clients who require them. 
Thus, the leagues, teachers, and otologists 
have not only directly referred many pros- 
pective purchasers to the hearing aid offices, 
but they are unquestionably responsible in 
very large measure for the growing interest 
and confidence that have made possible the 
mounting volume of sales. 


Need for Standards of Performance 


Mr. Swanson concurs in the need of ade- 
quate standards for determining the rela- 
tive merits and applications of instruments, 
and of better knowledge of the techniques 
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of fitting hearing aids to individual require- 
ments. The practicability of standardized 
measurement and rating of instruments is 
well confirmed.* 


I feel strongly that the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing could per- 
form no more useful service than by pro- 
moting a major laboratory-clinical project 
for a thorough-going test of hearing aids. 
This would include laboratory measurement 
of physical performance, together with clin- 
ical study of the applications of varying 
amplification responses to individual audio- 
metric curves. Such a project, maintaining 
careful records of a large number of cases 
over an extended period, would be able to 
furnish impartial and authoritative ratings 
of instruments, with reliable data on ampli- 
fication responses, battery drain, stability, 
etc., and to develop practical bases for 
authentic fitting or “prescription” of in- 
struments to individual requirements. 


Importance of Audiometer Tests 


At present, some hearing aid representa- 
tives do not bother with audiometer tests 
at all, and others admit confidentially that 
they regard such tests as mere humbug, the 
only practical fitting being by actual trial. 
Under present conditions, this view of the 
futility of audiometer tests for hearing aid 
purposes is doubtless largely correct. Yet 
such tests should rightfully hold an impor- 
tant place in the fitting of hearing aids— 
certainly so, if it is true as stated upon 
reputable authority that in trying a new in- 
strument the individual himself may not 
be a true judge of what is best suited to his 
requirements, since he is accustomed to the 
tone of his old instrument and a tone ap- 
proximating the same will sound most nat- 
ural to him. 


The proper utilization of audiometer 
tests, however, awaits further knowledge 
in the matter of interpreting audiometric 
curves in terms of amplification responses 
of instruments, and more adequate training 
of hearing aid representatives. Without dis- 

*See article by Frank F. Romanow, of the Bell 


Telephone ‘uaboratories, in Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, January, 1942, p. 294. 
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credit to the latter, who are for the most 
part sincere and well-meaning, it is a simple 
fact that the majority of them lack the 
training requisite to a technical understand- 
ing of electric hearing aids. Moreover, the 
companies too often fail to furnish their 
representatives exact information concern- 
ing the instruments. I may cite a recent 
glaring instance, in connection with one of 
the leading makes of instruments. The rep- 


‘resentative, in entire sincerity, made state- 


ments upon two salient points concerning 
the instrument that later turned out to be 
wholly erroneous. 


Hearing Aid Clinics 


Mr. Swanson does not comment directly 
upon league hearing aid services, but ap- 
parently he would class them as “dispen- 
saries,” which he rates of little value. The 
busy hearing aid service of the New York 
League, however, and similar growing serv- 
ices elsewhere, are convincing evidence that 
this is a worth while movement, holding 
great promise for the future. Apart from 
the hearing aid companies themselves, I 
believe everyone who has given thought to 
the problem concurs in the desirability of 
an independent and impartial service to 
prospective purchasers of hearing aids. 
Some have suggested having dealers who 
would handle all makes of instruments. It 
is hardly likely, however, that the com- 
panies would be willing to entrust their 
sales to dealers who also handle their com- 
petitors’ wares. Human nature being what 
it is, such dealers could hardly be expected 
to be entirely impartial but would probably 
tend to push those instruments netting the 
largest profit to them. League hearing aid 
services, on the other hand, have no motive 
but the best interests of the client. More- 
over, they in no wise militate against the 
companies’ own sales and service organiza- 
tions. 


Probably, the real stumbling-block to Mr. 
Swanson is my suggestion of a price dis- 
count to league members and especially to 
customers referred by the league hearing 
aid services. Now, I may say that I have 
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no doubt the present high prices are neces- 
sary under existing conditions, entailing 
inordinate expense in the selling operations. 
Where, however, the companies are relieved 
of this expense in whole or in part by hav- 
ing ready-made customers referred to them, 
it is reasonable to expect a corresponding 
discount. This is, presumably, the basis for 
the discounts allowed to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, and school and welfare authorities. 
Doubtless the companies still make a fair 
profit on such discount sales—at any rate, 
they compete actively for them. If the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
will get busy in cooperation with the local 
leagues, something along this line can sure- 
ly be accomplished for their membership. 


Mr. Swanson evidently regards lower 
prices, while desirable, as rather remote. 
This view is doubtless correct under present 
conditions, and I realize that at best no 
quick or sensational reduction is to be ex- 
pected. It is, however, axiomatic now since 
hearing aids have reached a high degree of 
excellence, that the next great goal is lower 
prices—for it is a plain fact that a vast 
number of hard of hearing persons. proba- 
bly the majority of them, simply cannot 
afford instruments at present prices. Hear- 
ing aids can never be as cheap as eye- 
glasses, but the ultimate goal is to make 
them available at prices somewhat in pro- 
portion to the price of eyeglasses. 


In conclusion, I desire to emphasize that 
my attitude is not one of complaint against 
the hearing aid companies, but of construc- 
tive outlook. I rejoice with Mr. Swanson 
that there are today many thousands of 
well-satisfied hearing aid users. As I have 
previously remarked, the instruments have 
reached a high degree of excellence and 
serviceability, and I join in urging every 
hard of hearing person who is without an 
instrument to go at once to a local league 
or direct to a reputable company, in order 
if at all possible to secure this inestimable 
boon. I differ with Mr. Swanson only in 
that I would not leave the whole matter to 
the hearing aid companies. 
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A Hard of Hearing Fire Watcher 


By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


rollment in Civilian Defense came into 

force in Britain. It requires male 
civilians between the ages of 18 and 60 who 
live in the areas where fire watching of 
business premises is compulsory, and who 
are not engaged in vital work for excep- 
tionally long hours, to register with a view 
to enrollment in the Fire Guard. 

Hitherto, fire watching had been done 
by paid watchmen, by employers and em- 
ployees. Owners were heavily fined if they 
failed to provide a watch, and appointed 
watchers were fined if found to be absent 
or asleep during a raid. In the vulnerable 
areas houses also had to be watched, but 
it was not compulsory for the inhabitants 
to be on duty. Most men and many women 
volunteered readily to do fire watching. 
but many shirked their duty or had some 
excuse to make. - 


L: September, 1940, the Compulsory En- 


Forty-Eight Hours a Month 


Under the new law, everyone claiming 
exemption—and many have a just claim— 
must be ready to state his case before 
a tribunal. All who are eligible must be 
prepared to do forty-eight hours’ fire watch- 
ing a month, and to go wherever sent by 
the local authority. The order states that 
if a man is medically unfit to perform the 
duties. or if it would be an exceptional 
hardship for him to perform them, he can 
claim exemption. 

I asked myself whether, as a hard of 
hearing person, I should claim this exemp- 
tion. On the ground that it is difficult for 
a person handicapped by deafness to be a 
fire watcher, two hard of hearing men in 
our street asked to be excused. When the 
group of voluntary firewatchers on our 
street was formed I was omitted, possibly 
on the same grounds as my two hard of 
hearing neighbors; but the very first week 
the fire captain’s plans were upset by the 
fact that one of his assistants had an acci- 


dent. He called on me, full of apologies 
for not having requested me to join the 
Fire Guard, and asked if | would take the 
place of the one who had fallen out. 

As I had been through many a raid in 
London, I knew from experiences some 
of the difficulties a hard of hearing person 
experiences during an air raid, but I don’t 
believe in refusing to do a duty unless it is 
beyond your powers, and | willingly be- 
came a member of the Fire Guard. Time 
has proved that, with a little ingenuity, a 
man with a fair residue of hearing can do 
the work as well as a normally hearing 
mai. 


Deafness Has Advantages in a Raid 


Deafness has advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in a time of air raids. When 
neighbors have been up all night because 
of raid alarms and enemy machines are 
passing overhead, I have slept soundly. 
sublimely unconscious that a raid was pro- 
ceeding. Even when I am awake, my in- 
ability to hear the sounds overhead is a 
help rather than a handicap, as I am less 
apt to worry and get nervous. One night 
when bombs were falling near and my 
house was shaken, a visitor, a giant of a 
man, sweated with fear, and it was pathetic 
to see his agitated face as the planes circled 
overhead. Not hearing them, I was undis- 
turbed and sought to calm his fears. 

Those who are too deaf to hear the aw- 
ful wail of the warning siren are at an 
advantage. I was right under it once and 
it seemed to affect one’s whole being. To- 
day people are hardened to it and go about 
their activities during the day and remain 
in bed at night unless bombs drop danger- 
ously near. The fact that a raider is rarely 
seen in the daytime shows the superiority 
our men have gained over the enemy. 
thanks to the thousands of planes received 
from America. One day when I was look- 
ing out the window of a London bus I saw 
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fourteen German planes in perfect forma- 
tion, flying a little to the left of us. They 
had the sky all to themselves and dropped 
their bombs not far from us. The old bus 
driver carried on, bombs or no bombs, and 
brought us to our destination. 

Returning to the subject of fire watch- 
ing, our home is three quarters of a mile 
from the siren and I can hear it only when 
I am out of doors and am wearing my 
hearing aid. Indoors, it is almost impossi- 
ble for me to hear any outside sounds, ex- 
cept bombs; but ways and means were dis- 
covered of overcoming this difficulty. At 
first, | took turns with my next door neigh- 
bor. One week I was on duty from 10 P.M.., 
until 2 A.M. The next week I went on 
from 2 A.M., to 6 A.M. At the time I had 
two war workers billeted with me, and if 
there was a raid on before they went to 
sleep, they tapped the floor above me. When 
the sirens gave warning of raiders I walked 
the streets to await events. 


The H.O.H. Must Depend on 
Their Eyes 


With my hearing aid turned on full vol- 
ume, I was ready. I was sometimes out 
on duty during the whole four-hour watch; 
or the “All Clear—Raiders Past” signal 
might be given after a short interval. It 
is when the All Clear is sounded that a 
hard of hearing person is at a disadvantage. 
The Fire Guard with normal hearing can 
go indoors and sit in his cozy chair with- 
out rising again until the next danger sig- 
nal is given. Not so with the hard of hear- 
ing man, for he must depend on his eyes. 
He cannot trust others to warn him, for 
they may fall asleep and hear nothing. He 
has to go to the door at short intervals to 
look into the sky and see if the searchlights 
are busy and the anti-aircraft guns firing. 

Another difficulty I had to overcome was 
the matter of calling my relief when I went 
off duty. When I knocked at his door I 
could not hear him respond from within. 
On most occasions he was waiting at his 
front door for me, but several times he 
overslept, and as I did not want to wake 
up the neighborhood before getting a re- 
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sponse from him I had to think up some 
way to call him. Fortunately, he lives 
next door to me, and we arranged a series 
of signals through the wall. When it was 
time for me to go off duty, I knocked on 
the wall, and then by placing my ear 
against the wall I could hear when he re- 
sponded with a tap. Then when he re- 
sponded I gave one tap as a sign of “All 
Clear” and two taps if a raid was on. 


Instinctive Warning of a Raid 


I have learned almost to know instinc- 
tively when a raid is progressing. During 
my watch I go to the door many times to 
be doubly sure. I have looked at the stars 
more this year than during all the previous 


years of my life. I prefer to see stars shoot 


across the sky rather than to see shells shot 
up into the sky, for the latter tell me that 
somewhere the bombs are falling, creating 
desolation, despair and death. One night 
a huge flare dropped, and the reflection in 
the darkness made a large building near 
by look like a beautiful palace flooded with 
electric light. 

Since my first volunteer duty as Fire 
Guard I have been asked to do a twelve 
hour turn, from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M.. at a 
large Baptist church in Dunstable. I now 
do the maximum hours required—48 per 
month, For the purposes of fire watching, 
churches come under the same order as 
business premises and must have guards 
to protect them. We watch in pairs, so 
deafness is no great handicap. 


During my first experiences of blackout, 
I was reluctant to face the streets, but | 
have gained new confidence in walking 
about at night. By constant use of my 
flashlight, and by crossing all roads when 
the traffic light is red, danger is averted. 
The eyes are still one’s greatest asset, even 
in a blackout. The other night I led home 
one of our watchers whose sight is poor in 
the dark. 

I do not wear a reflector button or arm 
band to indicate that I am deaf. When 
nights are very dark, the flashing of the 
electric torch on the ground before one is 
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quite sufficient to warn anyone who ap- 
proaches. 


The H.O.H. Are Dependable and 
Trustworthy 


With a little jngenuity and extra care, 
hard of hearing persons can be as useful in 
a war emergency as those who hear; and 
it is my experience that we are often more 
dependable than many with unimpaired 
hearing. I have known of cases where Fire 
Guards going off duty have knocked and 
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knocked in vain at the doors of men who 
were supposed to relieve them. At such 
times I have wanted to say, “There are 
none so deaf as those who won't hear.” 

By way of contrast, when we hard of 
hearing persons do our bit in a satisfactory 
manner we have a consciousness of being 
useful and a feeling of satisfaction and con- 
fidence. If we have allowed ourselves to 
be pushed into the background because of 
our loss of hearing, we have this new op- 
portunity to prove ourselves efficient and 
trustworthy. 


A Problem in Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Story of T. D.,. Who Would Not “Adjust” 
By C. G. BLuETT 


Ten Years to Find a Job 


HE vocational problems of the hard 
of hearing, though less difficult than 


those of the deaf, often require pa- 
tient effort on the part of the vocational 
counselor. Here is the story of a hard of 
hearing man who required more than ten 
years to “break through” to a job. The 
story would have been much shorter had 
his own attitude been different. 

T. D. is now a junior draftsman in the 
defense industry, at a good salary. He is 
about twenty-nine years of age, and is se- 
verely hard of hearing; but he wears a 
modern earphone and gets along quite well 
with it. His speech, though defective as the 
result of years of poor hearing, is improv- 
ing. Certainly his attitude toward life has 
improved very much. 

Dropping out of high school, discour- 
aged because of his defective hearing, he 
decided he would like to become a drafts- 
man. In those days, about ten years ago, 
vocational tests were not as commonly used 
as they are today, and T. D.’s deficiency in 
mathematics was not discerned. He was 
enrolled in a private trade school, and com- 
pleted about nine months of training in 
mechanical drawing. 


A Double Disability 


Unfortunately, he developed a second 
disability that gave him continued trouble 
for the next several years, and added to the 
difficulty he already experienced because of 
his deafness. Several times when he was 
seemingly on the verge of securing consid- 
eration for employment, he found it neces- 
sary to have an operation, and there were 
long periods of ill health. The depression 
aggravated the situation. The crowded 
clinic schedules caused delays in securing 
clinical service for him: and for about 
five years the only experience T. D. gained 
in his work was with a trade school which 
gave him part of. his pay in training. 

A determined campaign was made to 
place him. Letters were written, personal 
calls made, but the depression was on in 
earnest by that time, and T. D. found him- 
self competing against junior college and 
college graduates who were much better 
equipped than he was. Limping into an 
office and unrolling his . pecimen drawings 
—which were fairly w ‘| done—he would 
begin talking in a rather high pitched, but 
flat voice; and, no matter what preparation 
had been made for the interview, T. D. 
would sense a sort of vagueness in the at- 
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titude of the prospective employer, and his 
earnest words would begin to stick in his 
throat. He would find himself going away 
with a stinging sense of defeat. 


“Why Can’t I Have a Chance?” 


The accumulation of such experiences 
became a serious matter. The rehabilita- 
tion counselor sensed a crisis, and tried to 
stimulate T. D. by pointing out some im- 
provements he could make that might 
change the drift of fortune. He suggested 
an earphone and speech correction classes, 
also more training in mathematics. The 
drawings themselves were not bad, but a 
better knowledge of ratios would help. 

T. D. listened, but was not impressed. 
His only reply was, Why couldn’t he be 
given a chance? He would work hard, 
would learn on the job, would save his 
money and get an earphone. His speech 
did not matter; everyone understood him. 
As to mathematics, he had studied enough; 
he knew enough to do any job he could get. 


The W.P.A. Steps In 


T. D. applied for relief and was accepted. 
He was certified for W.P.A., and, believe it 
or not, was certified for the drafting proj- 
ect. T. D. was jubilant. He began to 
prove himself on the job, and was retained. 
For two years he worked on the project. 
The time was not wasted; he attained the 
status of senior draftsman. 

Then the depression began to lift. T. D. 
called at the Rehabilitation Bureau for 
help in placement, but the training officer 
insisted on a checkup. T. D. must pur- 
chase an earphone; he must submit to an 
examination at one of the trade schools. 
If he passed—well and good; if not, he 
must remove his deficiencies in mathemat- 
ics. Jobs were still not too plentiful and 


he should be well prepared. 
A Social Worker Tries to Help 


The social worker from the Society for 
the Hard of Hearing called at the Bureau 
in behalf of T. D. The situation was ex- 
plained to her, and she spent much time in 
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listening to T. D. and trying to change his 
attitude. T. D. did finally purchase an ear. 
phone, but never appeared at the school for 
an examination. 

News of the many applications T. D, 
was making filtered back to the training of. 
ficer, who thereupon called on employers 
to learn something of the interviews they 
were having with T. D. From the replies 
he received, he knew that in a market of 
stiff competition, T. D. was still second 
choice as to ability, and third choice in 
view of his rather querulous approach. At 
a chance meeting, T. D. told the training 
officer that “by gosh” he’d stay on the 
W.P.A. and let the country take care of 
him. 


The Committee Takes a Hand 


A committee on employment problems 
of the hard of hearing was organized by 
the social worker at the Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. The committee com- 
prised representatives from the State Re- 
habilitation Office, the State Employment 
Service, the Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, teachers of lip reading, and an otolo- 
gist. The problem of what to do with T. D. 
was broached at several meetings, but al- 
ways the conclusion was that T. D. needed 
to adjust, whereas T. D. was determined to 
break through with his own hard head. 


He Finally Lands a Job 


At the end, that is just what he did. The 
demand for draftsmen became so strong, he 
could not be resisted, and he finally landed 
a job, made good at it, and afterwards did 
all the things he had been asked to do in 
the first place—wore a hearing aid, studied 
voice improvement, changed his whole at- 
titude. 

I don’t know what the moral is, unless it 
is that one of the greatest services societies 
for the hard of hearing can render is that 
of preparing the minds of hard of hearing 
persons who need vocational rehabilitation, 
and persuading individuals to accept the 
services offered and follow up the plan con- 
sistently. For, as I said at the start, T. D.’s 
story might have been very much shorter 
had he done just this. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


On Being a Part of Things 


N Saturday I sent off a check to pay 
() my income tax, all of it at one blow, 
and no nonsense about quarterly in- 
stalments. While I am not so dense as to feel 
smug about it, I did feel a sense of satis- 
faction and a vague, but uplifting con- 
sciousness of being a part of something, of 
belonging to something, of helping some- 
thing along, which was disproportionate to 
the size of the check I mailed. As a writer 
in the New Yorker remarks, “The greater 
part of it will go to defend an idea.” He 
adds a trifle cynically that he knows some 
of it will help support some of the unem- 
ployable nephews of government officials, 
democracy being what it is, but this time 
that doesn’t matter to him. “Fractionally,” 
he says, “the government gets about twice 
what we pay for rent. This seems to us a 
remarkably modest percentage, it being in- 
comparably more valuable to live in a free 
country than even the best remodelled 
brownstone in the world.” 


I guess most of us felt that way about 
it, and, being suddenly strongly aware of 
what democracy means to us, we knew the 
price most of us were paying was very 
small. And if some of us nevertheless felt 
a childish pleasure in “doing our bit,” as 
we said so often in the last war and as 
nobody seems to say in this one, why, that 
too helped make us a part of something. 


I had the same feeling of “belonging” 
during the recent periodic blackouts in the 
city where I live. We had an all-night 
blackout just a short time ago. My apart- 
ment house felt exactly like a mortuary 
when I went into it, with all the doors and 
windows covered with black stuff, very 
funereal in atmosphere, and, somehow, in 
smell. However, when I reached my own 
abode and adjusted the lights and then 
looked out the window, the blackness in 
which all the houses were enshrouded 


seemed as friendly and reassuring in its 


way as light in a dark place when one is 
lost. All the people around me were with 
me in a common effort. 

This realization was so palpable that I 
felt a little guilty about my own private 
system of blacking out, and my air raid 
warden made me feel positively unpatriotic 
when she came around on an inspection 
trip. She is a young girl who lives in my 
apartment house, about eighteen, I imagine, 
though I was distinctly startled to find that 
she is grown up, as I have never seen her 
except in a girl scout’s uniform going off 
to camp, and I thought of her as still be- 
ing at the girl scout age. But now she is 
a bright young deputy air raid warden, 
very brisk and efficient. 

I must explain that my system of black- 
ing out is as follows: I pull down all the 
shades and then move a reading lamp into 
my dressing room, which is large, and, with 
the double doors open, quite airy, although 
it has no windows. With an easy chair and 
a footstool in there, | am very snug, and 
no ray of light shows without. 

But when I explained this arrangement 
to the air raid warden she was very much 
shocked: 

“Oh, Miss Mather,” she exclaimed. “You 
can’t do that! You mustn’t do that! We 
must lead our normal lives. We must go 
right on with our normal lives!” 

“Well, I was leading my normal life,” | 
said. “I wouldn’t have been doing any- 
thing anyhow except sitting here and read- 
ing the papers. I spend two hours every 
evening reading the papers, and it doesn’t 
matter much whether I do it out in the liv- 
ing room or in there.” 

“Oh, but we must go on with our regular 
activities,” she repeated. “We must!” 

So I felt very unpatriotic about sitting in 
a closet, and I promised faithfully to buy 
some blackout material right away and 
make new drapes. After all, like paying an 
income tax, it makes you a part of some- 
thing. 


ord 


Hands Across the Sea 


Just as I feel akin to the people next 
door these days — though I don’t even 
know them by sight, — so I feel doubly 
akin to the people who have written to me 
lately from far away. A letter from Eng- 
land, for instance, reads: 

These days we seem nearer to you than 
ever before. These last two weeks I have 
been able to hear the wonderful speeches 
of your President and of Mr. Churchill. 
The reception was very clear indeed, and 
with my hearing aid on one ear and my 
other ear close to the loudspeaker of my 
radio, I did not miss a word. I| certainly 
did not miss the applause of your senators, 
for they gave Mr. Churchill a wonderful 
reception. . . . Recently 1 have been very 
busy indeed. There is so much to do for 
Civil Defense—A.R.P., Home Guards. Am- 
bulance, Fire Watching, and so many other 
things. Everyone from 16 to.60 has to help 
in some way. | have just taken on another 
spare time war job. They won't let me feel 
deaf here if 1 wanted to. 

C. J. H., ENGLAND. 


Word from Down Under 


And here are some bits from a letter that 
came to the Volta Bureau from Australia. 
Written the first week in January, it 
reached Washington early in March, which 
is pretty good time for these days. It is 
such an absorbing letter I’d like to quote 
whole pages of it, but this is enough to 
indicate the interest of its contents: 

Nothing so dire has happened to us in 
our brief history. Even the Christmas holi- 
days were cancelled except for Christmas 
Day, Boxing Day, and New Year’s Day. 
All Australia takes a fortnight or three 
weeks’ holiday at Christmas, usually; fac- 
tories and so forth are all closed, and ma- 
chinery overhauled. But this year . . . mo- 
torists were put on their honour not to use 
their full petrol ration (issued before the 
Japs japped) and not to drive more than 
100 miles out of Melbourne — with police 
stationed here and there to see that they 
kept their honour intact! 

And Melbourne’s lights have gone dim 
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since the Japs “started behaving,” as the 
old gardener said, “like reg-lar little imps.” 
That’s really a companion remark to that 
produced by the ancient Englishwoman, the 
dear old biddy who said, “Mr. Churchill do 
take a really great interest in the war, don’t 
e?” Do dig up an American understate. 
ment to complete my trilogy for me, will 
you? Only you'll beat ours, you always 
do, with that marvellous facility you people 
have for twisting the English language in- 
to odd and intriguing shapes. What you 
casually regard as your latest slang is fre. 
quently listed here in our press under the 
august heading of “Newest American Pun. 
gencies.” ... 

Christmas Day in Melbourne was 105.6. 
Does that seem strange Christmas weather 
to you? Well, so it does to us. Though 
Christmas comes in midsummer by the cal- 
endar, December is usually a rather cool 
month. It may hit 100 a few times and 
start a few minor bush fires, but apart from 
that we frequently need to light fires at 
home for warmth. Melbourne’s weather is 
like that mouse in Hickory Dickory Dock, 
and if it’s a really hot morning, you feel 
you ought to take both a fur coat and a 
mac out with you to be on the safe side. 


I. F., MALVERN, AUSTRALIA. 


She sends in her letter some clippings 
from Australian papers, among them some 
poems I liked. The ideas they express are 
exciting, and they sound very much as if 
an American had written them. Here is 
one: 

AUSTRALIA LIVES 
The testing moment is at hand 
When every man must live or die 
In service of his native land, 
Nor question when, nor reason why. 
Our long security is past; 
The favoured baby of the world 
Reaches man’s agony at last 
And into maelstrom war is hurled. 
So let us ’quit ourselves as men 
Who have played boyhood’s games too long. 
As we were blithe and sturdy then, 
We must be resolute and strong. 
Grimly the threats of darkness lour 
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From skies that bring a new affright, 
Though summer-time delay the hour 

When shall descend the unkindly night. 
Through nights of flame and days forlorn 
Wait for the message in the skies 

That shall proclaim the lasting morn: 
“Australia lives! Then no man dies.” 


She added to the bunch of clippings in 
her envelope another that also finds an 
echo: 

Forgive the brevity of this stanza; 
But I rejoice to think that the 
Russians have found the anza 

To the German Panza. 


Australian vs. American Accent 


I have another letter from Australia, 
written “before the Japs japped,” to quote 
I. F.’s pungent phrase, and still discussing 
peaceful things, notably the difference be- 
tween Australian and U. S. A. speech. 


| admit the Australian accent is not beau- 
tiful, but is it any worse than the Ameri- 
can? I went into a shop in New York and 
asked for cotton wool. “Carton warl,” 
drawled the clerk, “I guess we don’t carry 
that.” After the store had been ransacked 
and brains had throbbed and I had been 
offered everything from steel wool to darn- 
ing wool, and was being looked at askance, 
I discovered for myself the article | wanted. 
“Absorbent carton you mean? Why didntya 
say so?” Perhaps you have heard that one 
before. Nevertheless, the cultured Austral- 
ian and the cultured American speak much 
the same, and we are becoming more 
speech-conscious. 

M. A. C., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


M. A. C., who, among other things, is a 
teacher of lip reading, prepared the lip 
reading exercises about Melbourne that ap- 
pear in the Votta Review this month. 
They have been in type some weeks, Miss 
Timberlake says, and sound a little strange 
now, read in the realization of current 
events over there, for they give a picture 
of Melbourne in peace times. “It is a peace- 
ful city,” reads one line. There is poignan- 
cy in that picture, and hope, too. 


War Talk 


Repercussions in re the Mail Box discus- 
sions in February and March are various 
and mostly brief, but usually to the point. 

“The Mail Box in the February issue is 
wonderful,” writes M. M. of Nebraska. 
“Good sound logic in what Molly Mather 
says. Of all the opinions one hears nowa- 
days, few are sound.” 

And H. M., of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces, “If you would read two or three 
chapters of Wallace Deuel’s ‘People Under 
Hitler,’ you would decide for yourself that 
the Germans have been conditioned too 
long to a state of being which is the very 
opposite of freedom, and that we shall have 
to be very slow about offering them free- 
dom if we win this war.” 

If we win this war! Do any of us ex- 
pect anything else? I’m sure I don’t, no 
matter what the war bulletins say at the 
moment. Logical or illogical, | know we’re 
going to win. 

And I know it, even though I have noth- 
ing more tangible to offer than the man 
from the Middle West who went to Radio 
City Music Hall for the first time. He took 
it all in in silence—the vastness, the enor- 
mous audience, the huge stage, the incredi- 
ble chorus, and then he heaved a breath: 
“Well,” he said with simple finality, “Now 
I know we can’t lose this war.” 

I felt that way after I saw Fantasia the 
other day. It was my first experience of 
Fantasia, and nobody had prepared me for 
anything so wonderful. Many of the criti- 
cisms I read were more or less restrained 
in their praise of it; they dwelt with some 
disparagement on what they called Stow- 
kowski’s “shadow boxing,” and_ they 
thought some of the color schemes had too 
much fantasy. Not one critic, so far as | 
recall, told us that Walt Disney managed 
to get the whole history of the development 
of life on this planet (and surprisingly ac- 
curate history, too) into a brief stretch of 
animated drawings. Nobody told us how 
precise his natural history was — his love- 
ly snowflakes, his perfect spider webs — 
nobody told us that he brought in all of 

(Continued on page 254) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Practice for Beginners 


By M. ALLEYNE Cook 


The City of Melbourne 


Port Phillip Bay 
Yarra Yarra 
Eucalyptus 
Botanical Gardens 
Port Melbourne 
St. Kilda Road 


ELBOURNE is the seventh city of 
M the British Empire. 


It is a young city. 

It is one hundred and seven years old. 

Melbourne is on Port Phillip Bay. 

In 1835, a man named John Batman 
sailed into Port Phillip Bay. 

He sailed up the Bay for many hours. 

At last he reached a large river. 

This river is the Yarra Yarra River. 

Yarra Yarra means “Red Gum.” 

The red gum is a variety of eucalyptus 
tree. 

There are many red gum trees in Aus- 
tralia. 

Batman sailed up the river. 

He said, “This is the place for a village.” 

The village is now a city of 1,033,000 
people. 

People who visit Melbourne marvel at 
the flowers. 

Melbourne is called the “garden city of 
the south.” 

Almost everyone in Melbourne has a 
lovely flower garden. 

Part of the city was built over a swamp. 

The soil is very rich. 

The climate is also very good for flower 
growing. 

There are flowers in Melbourne at all 
seasons of the year. 

The Botanical Gardens are very large. 

The Botanical Gardens are along the 
river, very near the city. 

They are said to be the most beautiful 
Botanical Gardens in the world. 

In Melbourne, the leaves do not fall from 
the trees in autumn. 


John Batman 

Red Gum 

Garden City 

City of Spires 
Marshall Field’s 
Shrine of Remembrance 


There is no snow in winter. 

Melbourne is sometimes called “The City 
of Spires.” 

The city is built over many hills. 

On several of the hills there are churches, 

On almost every church there is a spire. 

Many of the public buildings have spires, 
too. 

A famous artist said, “Melbourne is a 
city with a perfect skyline.” 


There are many fine shops in Melbourne. 

One shop is larger than Marshall Field's 
in Chicago. 

Melbourne was well planned. 

The streets are very wide. 

There are many fine boulevards. 


From Port Melbourne to the city, there 
is one of the finest boulevards in the world. 

This is St. Kilda Road. 

Five wide avenues of trees form one road. 

By each road are pathways and lawns. 

St. Kilda Road is five miles long. 

St. Kilda Road is nearly a quarter of a 
mile wide. 

All the way along St. Kilda Road there 
are beautiful homes and lovely gardens. 

On either side of the road are fine me- 
morials. 


One of these memorials is the Shrine of 
Remembrance. 

The Shrine was built in memory of the 
men who fell in the first World War. 

At the eleventh hour on the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month, a beam of light 
shines on the floor of the Shrine. 

This beam of light shines through a small 
hole in the dome of the Shrine. 

The beam of light shines on the words, 
“Greater love hath no man.” 

These words are on the floor of the 

Shrine. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE AND BOTANICAL GARDENS, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


The beam of light will always shine at 
this hour. 

It is the hour of the signing of the 
Armistice. 


The River Yarra Yarra flows through the 
city. 

It is a peaceful city, and very beautiful. 

John Batman would be happy to see his 
“village” now. 

QUESTIONS 

How old is Melbourne? 

On what is the city built? 

What flows through the city? 

What is the meaning of Yarra Yarra? 

What did John Batman say when he 
sailed up this 1iver? 

What is this village now? 

How often do flowers bloom in Mel- 
bourne? 

Where are the Botanical Gardens? 

By what name is Melbourne sometimes 
called? 

How long is St. Kilda Road? 

How many avenues has this road? 

What is on either side of this boulevard? 

What is the name of one of the me- 
morials ? 

What shines on the floor of the shrine? 


When does this beam of light shine on 
the floor? 

What sort of city is Melbourne? 

How would John Batman feel about his 
village now? 


Zone Conference of A.S.H.H. 


The Middle Atlantic Zone of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing will 
hold a conference May 22-23 in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Miss Henrietta Logan, Vice- 
President of the Middle Atlantic Zone, is 
general chairman of the meeting, and Miss 
Elizabeth Brand, Executive Secretary of the 
Washington Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, is Program Chairman. Mrs. H. C. Ad- 
kerson, President of the Lynchburg Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, is chairman of 
arrangements. The meetings will be in- 
formal, and there will be an informal din- 
ner instead of the usual formal banquet. 
One day will be devoted to the technique 
of field work and chapter management. Ar- 
rangements are being made to permit those 
who attend the conference to visit some of 
the natural wonders in that part of Vir- 
ginia, ‘also Washington and Lee University 
and the Virginia Military Institute. 
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A Useful Book on Speech Teaching 


Our First Speech Book, by M. Pearl Lloyd. 
Newson and Company, New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 163 pp. Price, $.75 plus 
postage. 


Reviewed by a Teacher of the Deaf 


In Miss Lloyd’s introduction, she says, 
“Inasmuch as we have use for sounds only 
as they fit into words, there is no value in 
dwelling upon the isolated sound beyond 
the point of establishing the correct mus- 
cular response for its formation.” 

Just as we like to meet familiar faces in 
in our travels, so do we like to meet familiar 
ideas in our reading, and we continue 
through “Our First Speech Book” with a 
sense of real personal interest, for the sen- 
tence quoted expresses the philosophy of 
speech teaching in the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. At first glance, this little book 
seems to have been made expressly for pre- 
school and primary classes in our schools 
for the deaf. Each consonant is taken up 
separately in connection with simple words. 
For instance, there are ten pictures for b 
words, using the sound initially, medially. 
and finally. The printed word appears un- 
der each picture: 

a boy a boat a ball a bat 
a tub a bib a web 
abubble acabbage arubber 

Besides this list of illustrated words for a 
particular sound, there are, for each sound, 
printed columns of words using the element 
in the three positions; simple definitions of 
the formation of the sound; two rhymes 
(one in which the sound appears in iso- 
lated, objective form, the other in casual 
form) ; cute little jingles set to music; sug- 


gestions for dram- " 
atizing the stories; 
and suggestions for 
choral speaking. 
The fact that it = 

contains so much 

printed material 

and no illustra- 

tions in color 

would make “Our 

First Speech 

Book” less appeal- 

ing to young deaf children than more color- 
ful books, but their teachers would find this 
an excellent reference book. Teachers of 
the upper primary or intermediate grades 
would find it of value not only as reference 
material but as a text book for the class. 
Ten-, eleven- and twelve-year-old deaf chil- 
dren are reaching the age where the speech 
lesson is an old and not too interesting 
story; so to have this necessary elementary 
material presented in a book and in such a 
sugar coated form offers one more way of 
continuing essential drill work with mean- 
ing and purpose. 

This is a sample of the engaging way a 
sound is covered: 
Gug—Gug 
When I pour water from a jug, 


It says, “Gug-gug, gug-gug, gug-gug.” 
And mother says, “Now, honey bug, 
Don’t spill that water on my rug.” 


The rhyme is followed by a simple de- 
scription of the sound, which would be fun 
for the intermediate children to read and 
discuss. 

“Our First Speech Book” is very much 
to the point in presenting necessary drill 
material in an attractive and rhythmical 
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way. Looking over it, we could not help 
thinking how wonderful it would be if the 
leading phoneticians of this country would 
standardize a set of symbols that all diction- 
aries and all speech books would use. 


—Mary C. New. 


Reviewed by a Teacher of Speech Correction 


This is a clever little speech book, which 
will prove of interest to young speech 
pupils. It consists of merry little rhymes 
for reciting—or singing, since in many in- 
stances the music is provided. These jingles 
give practice on a specific sound, as shown 
in the following rhyme for P: 

“Pa, pé, pi, po. 

See my lips together go. 

Pe, pi, po, pa, 

First they press, then jump away.” 
- In addition, there are attractive illustra- 
tions, speech games, suggestions and ex- 
planations for producing the sound cor- 
rectly, word lists, and rhymes for choral 
speaking. 

The classroom teacher should find this 
book helpful in improving the speech in the 
classroom, and the teacher of speech cor- 
rection will welcome it for supplementary 
practice material in the clinic. 


—L. D. S. 


Report from New York City 
Acoustically Handicapped Children. Report 
of the Sub-committee on Acoustically Han- 
dicapped Children of the Committee for 
the Study of the Care and Education of 
Physically Handicapped Children in the 
Public Schools of the City of New York. 
Published by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Paper. 109 pp. 
Each year, from 1935 through 1938, 
there appeared in New York City volumi- 
nous mimeographed reports concerning the 
hearing tests, follow up, and general plans 
for acoustically handicapped children 
which were part of a WPA project various- 
ly known as Projects 1177, 6065 and 465. 
The reports were so good and offered such 
an admirable descriptive formula for con- 
ducting hearing tests in a large city school 
system, that it was a matter of regret when 
they ceased to appear. The program, car- 
ried on through the cooperation of WPA, 
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the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, had to be greatly cur- 
tailed when funds were withdrawn; but 
the enterprise bore fruit, and the present 
comprehensive report on acoustically han- 
dicapped children in New York City is 
based partly on data gathered in the course 
of carrying out the project. 

The report offers both an indictment and 
a promise, revealing large gaps in the pro- 
visions for such children in New York City, 
and offering excellent recommendations for 
repairing the omissions. It is arranged in 
seven parts: Preface; Historical Back- 
ground; Types and Causes of Deafness; 
Scope of the Study of the Committee 
and Otological Findings; the Elementary 
School for the Deaf; Summary of Findings 
and Conclusions; and Recommendations. 

The historical background covers the 
early history of the residential schools for 
the deaf in and near New York City and 
of the public day school, and explains the 
different auspices under which they are 
conducted and under which children are 
assigned to them. The chapter on causes 
of deafness gives a brief explanation of the 
organs of hearing and their functions and 
of the malignant effects of injury or dis- 
ease. The otological findings of the com- 
mittee are based partly on recent tests of 
two large samples of elementary and high 
school children and partly on the otological 
findings under WPA Project 6065. 

The committee discovered that no pro- 
gram is provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion for acoustically handicapped children 
other than that given at P. S. 47, the New 
York City Day School for the Deaf. Ex- 
cept for the WPA projects, there have been 
in recent years no hearing tests and no fol- 
low up, and the only free services now of- 
fered such children in New York, in addi- 
tion to those offered at the day school for 
the deaf, are some lip reading classes con- 
ducted under the WPA, some remedial 
classes at the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, and the academic and vo- 
cational programs offered by the state resi- 


dential schools for the deaf. 
(Continued on page 242) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Hearing Loss in Industry 


In the February 21 issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, there 
is an article on “Conservation of Hearing 
in Industry,” by C. C. Bunch, Ph.D., of 
Evanston, Ill. Dr. Bunch quotes an em- 
ployer who, when asked what his reaction 
would be if someone asked permission to 
test the hearing of his employees, replied 
that he preferred to let sleeping dogs lie. 
This is still the attitude of many who have 
to deal with workmen in noisy occupations. 
“A locomotive engineer was asked if he 
would invite some members of his union to 
come to the laboratory for hearing tests. 
No charge was to be made and the results 
were to be confidential. None appeared 
for the tests . . . . Officials of an aviation 
corporation, after being shown that five out 
of eight of their pilots had definite hearing 
losses, decided not to send other pilots for 
tests.” 

It appears that employers ignore such 
facts for fear of legal regulations and ques- 
tions of compensation. Employees evade 
the issue for fear it will bring about loss of 
employment. “The subject appears to be 
a two-edged sword that will cut in both 
directions, and the attitude toward deafness 
in industry has changed but little with our 
industrial development.” 

Dr. Bunch feels that this pessimistic at- 
titude could well be abandoned if the ques- 
tion were faced straightforwardly and the 
rights of both employer and employee given 
fair consideration. Some changes have al- 


Lewis Carroll 


ready been made in working conditions in 
occupations that carry a deafness hazard, 
and while “no one would be so naive as to 
think that these innovations were brought 
about because of a desire to preserve hear- 
ing, nevertheless they do prevent hearing 
loss.” In some occupations which involve 
extreme temperature variations that may 
result in respiratory infections and suppur- 
ative otitis media, steps have been taken to 
eliminate sudden changes of temperature. 
Safety regulations in regard to explosions 
in caisson construction help to prevent 
hearing losses in laborers who are subject 
to wide variations in atmospheric pressure 
in such employment. Hearing losses from 
aero otitis media, a new form of middle ear 
involvement peculiar to aviators, will be 
prevented, not particularly to preserve the 
aviators’ hearing, but to keep the aviators 
fit for their jobs. 


Audiograms are shown, revealing the 
loss of hearing in caisson and foundry 
workers, in telephone operators, and in po- 
lice officers who practice revolver shooting 
in a target gallery, and suggestions are 
made for preventing such loss, for instance 
by treating shooting galleries acoustically 
to prevent reverberation of sound. 

Insurance companies have worked out 
no general schedule of awards for acquired 
hearing defects comparable with that used 
for acquired visual defects. A committee 


of the Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association is working 
on this problem at the present time. 
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Parent-Child School at Flint, Mich. 
The Michigan School for the Deaf an- 


nounces that the nursery school held last 
year for parents and preschool children 
will be repeated this year from April 7 to 
April 24. Any mother with a deaf or hard 
of hearing child who is not enrolled in 
school may attend. The mother and the 
child must come together because the pro- 
gram is arranged for both. Parents who 
attended last year may attend again this 
year. The course offers the mothers an op- 
portunity to learn how to help their chil- 
dren with language, speech, speech reading 
and discipline. The mothers and children 
will stay in the school, with no charge for 
board and room. Facilities are provided 
for mothers to do their own laundry. The 
only expense will be for transportation and 
personal expenses. While the mothers at- 
tend their classes the children will have 
supervised play, and will learn to adjust 
themselves to the routine of their future 
school. 


Social Service Guide 


The executive board of the Social Serv- 
ice Council for the Hard of Hearing in Los 
Angeles has published a 36-page booklet as 
a Social Service Guide. It lists all the or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing in 
Southern California, with their various ac- 
tivities. describes service clinics in this 
field and their functions, and includes a 
list of organizations in related and affili- 
ated fields of work, as well as the public 
school and public health services offered 
in the vicinity to persons with defective 
hearing. Hearing aid distributors are 
listed; also churches, schools, theatres and 
funeral parlors that provide group aids. 
The locations of public school classes in lip 
reading for both adults and children are 
given, and the names of teachers of lip 
reading listed. The pamphlet offers in 
compact form much useful information in 
this field. If criticism were to be offered, 
it would be to the effect that in a work of 
this kind figures should not be handled 


lightly, no extreme statements should be 
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made, and the sources of all statistics 
should be carefuly recorded. For instance, 
the statement that in Stockholm in 1939, 
only 45 out of 30,000 school children suf- 
fered from impaired hearing, this reduction 
in percentage being the result of twenty- 
five years of testing. Also, the statement 
that only 614% of the deaf and hard of 
hearing children in the United States who 
should receive special education are now 
being given such education. Unsubstanti- 
ated statements have no place in an inform- 
ative work. With these small exceptions, 
the Guide fulfills its purpose admirably. 


School Reports 


The ninety-third annual report of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf should 
have wide circulation, not only because it 
offers in compact form much information of 
importance in the field of deafness, but be- 
cause it presents in an interesting way the 
program which one school is carrying out. 

“The success of a school is not to be 
judged by the physical plant or the outside 
show of educational endeavor,” states the 
introduction, “The real worth of a school 
is the day by day teaching accomplished by 
an efficient staff in an interested, progres- 
sive, sympathetic and understanding man- 
ner. It is an intangible something which 
is often overlooked by outsiders and even 
by members of the school faculty. It is an 
intimate knowledge of each individual child 
—his personality, his problems, his capa- 
bilities, and his needs—and the use of this 
knowledge to help the child.” 

In an effort to increase this knowledge 
of the individual child, a hearing survey 
of the whole school was made, and some 
interesting facts were revealed, which are 
summarized in the report. It was found 
that over half (61%) of the children are 
congenitally deaf; 31% are interrelated; 
16 children in the school are the offspring of 
related parents. It was also found that the 
number of children who can receive con- 
siderable benefit from the use of hearing- 
aids is about equal to the number who 
cannot receive any benefit. Only 11% of 
the children are totally deaf; 32% can re- 
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ceive considerable benefit from a hearing 
aid; 15% can receive some benefit from 
a hearing aid; 19% can receive benefit in 
rhythm in speech from a hearing aid; 34% 
can receive no benefit. 

The school obtained a loan of eight in- 
dividual hearing aids, and after experiment- 
ing with them a definite program with 
these machines was outlined. As a result 
of the program forty children in the school 
have been fitted with individual hearing 
aids. Two of the children who purchased 
individual aids have been returned to pub- 
lic schools in their own communities. 

A definite speech program was intro- 
duced which promises satisfactory results. 
In connection with this work, Miss Jean 
Utley presented a course in speech correc- 
tion for the entire faculty, whose response 
was enthusiastic, and their readiness to use 
it in their teaching “is in itself evidence of 
the splendid work which the group have 
accomplished together during the year.” 


The sixty-seventh annual report of the 
Central New York School, recently issued, 
reports progress in the installation and use 
of new vocational equipment which resulted 
from the designation of the school as the 
upstate vocational training center for the 
deaf. The report also states that the re- 
vived industrial activity due to national de- 
fense is making it easier for the older pupils 
to be placed in employment. At the closing 
exercises in June, 1941, the school repeated 
its innovation of doing away with the regu- 
lation “commencement exercises” featuring 
white dresses and blue coats and a promi- 
nent speaker. Instead, the entire school 
and staff partook of a special dinner in the 
pupils’ dining room, and prizes were 
awarded to the pupils who showed the 
greatest improvement in speech, lip read- 
ing, girls’ vocational work, boys’ vocational 
work, the best deportment and cooperation 
in the household department, and the high- 
est excellence in all studies. 


The 1940-41 report of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School includes many photographs 
of student activities. In the outline of the 
year’s work there is an interesting para- 
graph on publicity; “The general public 
knows so little about our work and the 
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capabilities of deaf people, we believe we 
have a heavy responsibility in carrying out 
a well planned program of publicity. We 
welcome visitors throughout the school 
year, and we have many visitors. Nurses, 
social service workers, and college students 
come in large numbers. Many grade school 
pupils come in groups. Public demonstra. 
tions are given. Frequent addresses are 
made before service clubs, women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, and __ public 
school assemblies. During February, 
March and April, we had an exhibition of 
photographs of classes at the Health Show 
in the Buhl Planetarium in Pittsburgh, 
where we distributed about 8,000 pieces of 
literature about our work. On the evening 
of May 26, we entertained about 500 guests, 
who witnessed a demonstration of our work 
and visited the industrial classes in ses- 
sion.” 

The 1940-41 report of the Clarke School 
offers, as usual, much of interest. In or- 
der to ascertain the occupation and em- 
ployment status of former pupils, one hun- 
dred forty-seven questionnaires were sent 
out, ten to pupils who had left school be- 
fore 1925, and the rest to pupils who had 
left since that date. One hundred twenty- 
nine of the questionnaires were returned. 
Fifteen of the graduates are attending high 
school, vocational or trade school, or col- 
lege. Of the employed, approximately two- 
fifths have had the same job since leaving 
school. The average number of jobs held 
is three. Two and three-fourths years is 
the average length of time on a job. One- 
fourth have held the same job for four or 
more years. One-fourth earned $21 or more 
per week. The average earning per week 
was $17.31. Seventy different occupations 
were represented. One young woman owns 
and operates a beauty parlor; one man 
owns and operates a trucking business; 
one has been a successful insurance agent 
for a number of years. 


Improving Advertising Standards 


The Pennsylvania Medical Journal for 
December, 1941, has an editorial com- 
mending the efforts of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association to 
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|Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


| New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
| and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
| experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
| A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
| in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 

the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


li This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
| with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
| constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address 
Dr. Heten Lang, Assistant Principal 


Conversational Classes 


Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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achieve truth in printed advertisements re- 
garding health and disease. A committee 
appointed by the Publishers Association 
has issued a report which advises that “ 

proved standards of advertising and more 
truthful copy are of vital importance,” 
and suggests that each newspaper “ex- 
amine its practices carefully.” The report 
includes guides specifically connected with 
the advertising of proprietary medicines, 
which include the following suggestions: 

The display lines of medical advertisements 
should not duplicate nor too closely resemble 
regular news dress. 

The following advertising should be carefully 
scrutinized with the possibility of elimination, 
since copy of this nature in a large percentage 
of cases is fraudulent: Bright’s disease, cancer 
cure-alls, deafness (except mechanical de- 

A long list of diseases follows, for which 
cures are widely advertised. To quote the 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal, “these 
guides, if adopted, will undoubtedly prove 
effective in curbing the duping of news- 
paper readers who are inclined to swallow 
any claim for any remedy for any condition 
that they, through the processes of self- 
diagnosis, believe is their own particular 
ailment.” 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an imsertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Parents can teach their children at home: Several moth- 
ers are now successfully teaching their deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, Box 252, Pinehurst, Georgia. 


TEACHER OF THE DEAF needed for school term 
42-43. Apply Harry Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 


POSITION as private teacher or in a school desired by 
certified teacher of the deaf experienced in speech cor- 
rection. Address “Anywhere,” c/o the Volta Bureau. 


CERTIFIED. Experienced teacher of the deaf will teach 
a few children in her home in small town in south cen- 
tral New York State. Box 152, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


apap teacher desires position for 1942-43. 
K.R.M., c/o Volta Bureau. , 


ORAL TEACHER Desires position for 1942-43. hi 
years of college. 12 years of experience. L.J., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 


POSITION wanted as teacher of sewing, fancy work, 
etc., in a school for the deaf. Miss Alfhild Carlson, 
1728 W. 26th St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Bureau of Labor has been transferred to the 
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Bureaus of Labor for the Deaf 


In several states where bureaus of labor 


for the deaf have functioned for years, news 
policies have been adopted in regard tq 
employment service for persons handie 
capped by deafness. In North Carolina, 
the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf has been 
taken over by the Vocational Rehabilita: 
tion Agency of the state. In Minnesota, the 


Department of Social Welfare, and _ the 
worker who was in charge of it has been 
assigned to work with the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. In Michigan, the 
worker at the head of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment for the Deaf has been assigned 
to the Michigan State Employment Service. 
The New York State Employment Service 
is taking steps to develop and provide for 
effective placement service for all physically 
handicapped workers in the labor market, 
including the deaf. 

Commenting on the above in the New 
York Journal of the Deaf, Mr. Victor Sky- 
berg remarks, “We realize, in releasing the 
above report, that two courses of action 
will suggest themselves. One will be a con- 
tinued policy of vituperative attack and de- 
structive criticism, and the other will be 
a policy of intelligent cooperation and sup- 
port. We are certain that superior leader- 
ship among the deaf of New York will di- 
rect a course of action which will be truly 
in the interest of the deaf.” 


Ann MeQuillan 


Miss Ann McQuillan, a primary teacher 
in the Alexander Graham Bell School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, died at her home in Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, February 14. Miss Me- 
Quillan had taught in the Cleveland School 
since 1923. Previously, she had taught at 
the Traverse City, Michigan, Day School; 
the Milwaukee Day School; the Seattle Day 
School; and the Indiana, South Dakota and 
Michigan state schools. She was trained at 
Milwaukee State Teachers College and at 
Western Reserve University. As an out- 
standing teacher and a leader in her profes- 
sion, she will be greatly missed. 

—WALLACcE J. FINCH. 
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INVITES YOU TO HEAR 
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Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 

you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
— * cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
ind sup- unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
Ae spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
e truly | tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 


“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
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teacher 
School, home calls except by request. 
Mer. 
Me Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ir: ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
ner “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
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Better Looking 
LESSONS 


Clean, clear, attractive looking lessons and 
exercises make better students—particularly 
those for whom eye appeal is paramount. 
When you are making duplicates you will find 
the fastest, cleanest, copies are made on the 


WRITO 


The Modern Hectograph 
Really Helps Teachers Get Better Results — Easier. 


An utterly new duplicating medium which produces 100 or 
more clear copies without smear or blur;—is instantly ready 
for new impressions. WRITO is perfectly transparent— 
never sticky—never dries out—is always ready for use. 

For refills in old hectograph trays or for new pans, ask 
your school supply house for WRITO, or order direct. 


PANS 


S Ibe... 2.75 
Postpaid, cash with order. 
C.0.D., plus postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ROSS LABORATORIES 4021. No._ Hermitage 


Chicago, 


LANDERS SCHOOL 


FOR DEAF AND SPECIAL CHILDREN 


The Oral Method Taught in a Country 
Home 


Special Training for Children of Pre- 
school Age. Individual Instruction for 
Older Children. 


Enrollment Limited. Tuition Moderate. 


Operated by a teacher of thirty years’ 
experience in State Schools for the Deaf 
and Private Schools for the sub-normal. 


MISS ADDIE L. LANDERS, Principal 


“Roadside” Townshend, Vermont 
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Report from New York City 
(Continued from page 233) 


Because of this fact, more than half of 
the present report is devoted to P. S, 4] 
its program, and suggestions for improy 
ing that program. The summary of find} 
ings and conclusions offers recommenda 
tions for a “comprehensive compensatory} 
educational program” for all children with} 
defective hearing, based on the needs of | 
the individual child. The recommendations | 
are evidently the fruit of painstaking in| 
vestigation on the part of persons equipped | 
to formulate such a program, and they re 


veal both knowledge and vision. i 


Pioneer Work in Jamaica 
(Continued from page 214) 


of my assistants. When she replied, he sud: 
denly discovered the purpose of speech. 
You could almost see the light breaking 
on his brain. He gave a little chuckle and} fp, 
put his little black head down on my 
shoulder and laughed and laughed. Since} 15 
then there has been no holding him. 

He can scarcely be persuaded to take 


his eyes off my face long enough to attend | 


to his written work, and he flies through 
his work in order to get a story book to 
“read aloud” to himself. He is making 
rapid progress in enunciation, but it is his 
fluency which thrills me. What he can say, 
he says at a normal rhythm of speech, and 
a mere sound of which he is uncertain 
never halts him. His vocabulary has 
about doubled, and he is making desper- 
ate efforts to teach his older brother, who 
is quite jealous of Lloyd’s accomplishment 
and anxious to do better in some other 
subject! Human nature in all of us, ! 
guess. 

Before I close let me give you the other 
piece of information you asked for—as 
to work for the hard of hearing and adult 
deaf. Most of the adult deaf of Jamaica 
are completely illiterate and do not even 
know their own names. We have gathered 
those of Kingston up into a recreational 
club which meets once every week, and 
sometimes, by courtesy of one of the the- A 
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High School for the Deaf 
Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sitver Dottar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON. 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


74 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


a Review Hg 
City 
in 
\ Amenican © 
19, Merpicat 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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atres, they are taken to the movies. Mr-==— 
Gilby is teaching them to sign, as it is tog 
late to try to do much else, and we als 
do what we can to get employment fo; 
them. The Association employs some of 
them in a mat factory, and some of ow 
girls do weaving in jippi-jappa stray, 
Among the wealthy white people I have 
met several hard of hearing persons who 
have asked me for information regarding 
hearing aids and lip reading. I am quite 
unable to undertake the work for half 

just now. You don’t know someone whos 
would like to call in and start a League, 
do you? 


The Pace That Kills 


“Here Today—Gone Tomorrow” is the} + 
title of a booklet issued by the Travelers | 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and dealing with the automobile acci- 
dents of 1940. The tables contain some 
surprising facts. Of all causes of accidents,| 
exceeding the speed limit stands first, with | | 
a total more than twice that of any other 
cause. Of the persons killed in automobile 
accidents, pedestrians make 62 per cent. | 
The male sex operated 90 per cent of the 
cars involved in accidents which were not 
fatal, and 92 per cent of those involved in | 
fatal accidents. The drivers in 72 per cent | 
of the accidents were between the ages of 
25 and 64 years. Ninety- -seven per cent of | | 
the drivers involved in accidents had been | 
operating a car a year or more. Eighty: | | 
two per cent of the accidents occurred in 
clear weather. Seventy-one per cent of the | 
accidents occurred when roads were dry: 
only 7.8 per cent when roads were icy. | 
Ninety-five per cent of the cars involved in } 
non-fatal accidents and 91 per cent of the | 
cars involved in fatal accidents were in > 
parently good condition. Eighty-two per 
cent of the cars in non-fatal accidents were 
passenger cars; and 78 per cent of those 
in fatal accidents. No single catastrophe in | 
this country in 1940 approached the daily 
average of lives lost in automobile acci- 
dents. Summed up, it seems that men in r 


the prime of life, driving cars in good con- 
dition, on clear days, and on good roads, 
cause the accidents by driving too fast. 
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Than Ever Before! 


neone whe 
a League, 


The first consideration of the deafened should be the quality of hearing 
which an electrical aid can give. Be sure the manufacturer understands 
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the individual problems of deafness from long years of contact and obser- 
vation. Be sure the representatives are thoroughly trained and will main- 
tain a lasting interest in your hearing problems. 


Acousticon — Makers of the world’s first electrical hearing aid — has 
been serving the hard of hearing for more than 39 years. We can help 


you, too! 


The Acousticon Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid is accepted by the Council 
of Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association. 


The only genuine Acousticon — a Dictograph Product. 
Look for this trademark. 


EW YORK CITY Dept. 416 


= 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July - August 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 
For further information, address 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


__ Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral_| 


ear =] 
The Four Season Camp and Schoo! | 


(Enroll any time for any season) 


Healthful—homelike school for children to de- 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- 
pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 


or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. |I., New York 
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Clinical Medicine Quotes Volta Review) 


A recent issue of Clinical Medicine andi 
Surgery, published in Waukegan, IIl.. 
tains an editorial by Dr. George B. Lake, in 
which attention is called to the discussions 
in the VoLTA REVIEW concerning the fitting 
of hearing aids and the licensing of acou. 
metrists. 

“Relatively few physicians, except spe 
cializing opthalmologists (and by no meang 
all of those) are, today. fitting lenses for 
their patients whose vision is defective 
says Dr. Lake. There are even fewer memm 
bers of the medical profession who are 
qualified or equipped to test the hearing off 
their patients in a scientific manner, OFM 
even to give intelligent advice to the parm 
tially deaf ones who are planning to buy ag 
hearing aid, as many of them are now dow 
ing.” Dr. Lake then quotes Ralph Crutehe§ 
ett’s article in the June 1941 Vo ta Reg 
VIEW, presenting a tentative audiometry) 
law, and the outline in the July 1941 issue} 
proposing a two-year course of study forg 
audiometrists. “This entire discussion,” hem 
says, “appears to open a field of i 


and profitable activity which has never 


been cultivated, to intelligent and ambitious 
young men, and should receive a hearty reg 
sponse from physicians, who would thus bey 
assured of the assistance of a new group of§ 
auxiliaries -in their constant efforts to give® 


their patients the best possible service.” 


Turnabout.—They are taking the matter of 
thefts of automobile tires pretty seriously these 
days, and offenders are being shocked by the 
severe penalties imposed. “One year and $50.005 
fine,” was the sentence imposed on one offender. § 
“Your honor,” begged the prisoner’s lawyer, &@ 
bit facetiously, “I beg you to reverse the sem @ 
tence.” “All right,” agreed the judge, promptly. 
“Fifty years, and $1.00 fine.” 


School for Little Deaf Children 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 


Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EAR KASILY in noisy places 


with the NEW Vacuum Tube Aid 


Whata thrill it is to hear clearly—to live 
fully again—with the help of Western 
Electric’s new Ortho-tronic vacuum tube 
Audiphone! Many hundreds of men and 
women with impaired hearing are en- 
joying that thrill today. 


Why it’s better 


Designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, the Audiphone has many features 
that contribute to easier hearing. 


Tone Discriminator enables user to 
understand more easily in noisy places. 


Overload Limitation prevents un- 
pleasant biasts from loud sounds. 


Stabilized Feedback gives a vibrant, 
living quality to reproduction of speech 
and music, 

Sealed Crystal Microphone is stabi- 
lized against changes in temperature 
and humidity. 


Try the Audiphone 


An audiometric test enables the Audi- 
ave dealer to recommend the model 

st suited to your needs—either the 
Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Go to him— 
Try the new Audiphone. 


Hearing is Believing! 
Distributed in U. S. A. by Graybar Electric Co., Gray- 
bar Bldg., New York—1In Canada by Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., Montreal—In ail other countries by W est- 
ern Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam St., New York. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. VR 63 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western El 
AUDIPHONES 
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CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Sevies TI. $1000 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 213) 


coaching, and he never misses those. Re. 
cently, he has begun matching numbers, 
We have not tried to make him talk, and 
have been guilty of giving him what he 
wants without making him ask for it. 

He plays very well with hearing chil. 
dren; they are thoughtful of him, but do 
not seem to make any special allowance be. 
cause of his handicap. However, his best 
playmate is his collie dog. Although he is 
a bit cruel to the dog, they have a real love 
and understanding for each other. 

I want to thank Mrs. Montague fer the 
suggestion that we take our children to 
Sunday School. Several months ago | 
started carrying Billy to Sunday School, 
but I got discouraged and stopped. Re. 
cently his father has started him again, and 
now he behaves well and enjoys it. 

I have enjoyed the letters so much, and 
hope to hear from you all again. 


Mrs. W. A. L., ALABAMA. 


Material for a Program on Aviation 


Teachers who are planning programs on 
transportation and communications will be 
interested in some material supplied by 
United Airlines. It is put up in a package 
labeled “*Teacher’s Kit.” and includes a 
large air map of the United States, forty 


smaller maps, on the reverse sides of which | 
are pictures of passenger planes, with the | 


visible parts ramed in clear type; a series 
of photo engravings showing the develop: 


ment of planes from the earlier models, and | 


some fine air-views of various parts of the 
United States. There is also a Teacher's 
Manual giving facts and figures on aviation 
and suggestions for topics in connection 
with the use of the material. The pictures 
alone should make the outfit of value to 


a teacher of the deaf. The package may — 


be obtained for twenty-five cents from W. 
A. Wheatley, Director of School and Col- 
lege Relations, United Air Lines Building, 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Ill. 


Man has found that he must give liberty t 
others in order to have it himself. 
Ropert INGERSOLL. 
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ERSOLL. 


See this page next month .. . or 
see the Radtoear Distributor now 


for 


NEW IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
RADIOEAR 


© 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING —_ MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids 


— Since 1924 — 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 
e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 
co 

lined. 


CRYSTAL ... Long life batteries. 
TUBES .... . Individual tone con- 
rystal microphone. 
DESIGN * * New low drain tubes. 


DURABILITY . Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Beautifully stream- 
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A Lip Reader’s Views of 
Lip Reading 
(Continued from page 206) 


grammatical form. Strong. attractive sem 
tences, rich in imagery, delivered drama 
cally by a skillful, animated, enthusiast 
teacher, make the lessons throb with inte 
est and life. Dull, uninspiring senteneg 
offered in a dull way. make the lesson i 
some and monotonous and actually prevemm 
the students from exercising their ment 
powers. 

Any lip reading teacher knows the rel 
tionship between the material used and tii 
reaction of the pupils. The material itsell 
and the manner of presentation are factoy 
of vital significance. Both are determining 
forces in the development of lip reading 
skill. There is no place in the lip readingl 
program for dull, lifeless, insipid material 
Everything offered should vibrate with lig 
should hold attention, should stimula 
imagination and arouse the children 1 
mental activity. 4 

Perhaps this sounds exaggerated. andi 
good deal to expect of a teacher working 
with the limited vocabulary young deal 
children have at command; but some teach- 
ers manage to achieve it. Their reward is 
great and the results they achieve are far 
reaching. 


A School for the Deaf in Puerto Rico 

A little school for the deaf has been 
maintained for almost forty years by the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart who 
went to Puerto Rico from Baltimore in 
1902. Located in a large, modern building 
in Santurce, it offers instruction in speech. 
lip reading and academic subjects. Group } 
hearing aids are installed in all the class- 
rooms for the older children. Pupils are 
admitted at the age of five. The school } 
provides outside activities for the pupils. 
and also serves as a meeting place for an § 
association of the adult deaf on the island. 
While the school is maintained under re 
ligious auspices, no restrictions are made 
as to the religious affiliations of the pupils. 
All instruction in the lower classes is iM 
English. The older pupils are taught Span- 


ish as a subject. a 
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“This little 
device 
brought the 
world back 
tome!” 


The turn of a switch 
on the Telephone Am- 
plifier brings a world 
of friendly contacts to many people 
with impaired hearing. It’s a com- 
pact, convenient attachment that fits 
any Bell telephone. 

For a demonstration, drop in 
at your local telephone Business 
Office —there’s no obligation. 


“VIBRATUBE™ 


For “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 229) 


mythology, too, and all of our best lo 
legends. And brought them on in a heayg / 
ly sequence of color and movement , 
sound, and topped them with the lit 
mushroom dance for overflowing measy 

I sat enchanted for an hour and ah§ / 
and then I just stayed and saw it all oy | 
again, for I simply had to see the mu 
rooms once more. And I came away thitl 
ing, “Well, a country that can prody 
Walt Disney cannot lose a war.” 


A Certificate for Lip Reading? 


To change the subject a bit, I had 
odd letter from Switzerland last mont 
from a gentlemen who likes the Mail B 
even if he doesn’t always agree with it: 

You were good enough to ask me ij 
didn’t like to hear some topic discussed i 
your Mail Box. I do. Just now ino 
Swiss Monthly, one has made the propo. 
to create a “certificate for lip reading.” 
am wholly opposed to it, but I realize the 
are many aspects of the matter. You i 
America will have your quite definite view 
about the matter, and your opinions wo 
interest me very much. 

A. B. OBERHOFEN-LENGWIL, 
SWITZERLAND. 


Are any Mail Boxers interested in lif 
reading certificates? And how would the 
go about preparing one? And _ how gif 
about awarding one? | 

Sincerely yours, | 
MATHER. | 


Silver Beaver Award 


The Arkansas Optic reports that one i 
the highest awards in Scouting, the Sibel 
Beaver Award, has been bestowed on Rob 
ert T. Marsden, Scoutmaster and Instrucjj 
tor in Printing at the Arkansas School. Mi 
Marsden is believed to be the only ded 
Scoutmaster in this area entitled to weit 
this mark of outstanding service. Mn 
Marsden has been a Scout since 1915, sev} 
ing first in Troop 51 in Hartford, Conn 
He is a graduate of Gallaudet College and 
a member of Kappa Gamma. 
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Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids 


the Government's Health Supplies 
Rating Plan) 


Enjoy Acceptance 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


JE Could Be Done! 
JE HAS Been Done! 


LOWER PRICES—INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
Minimum Service Requirements 
Vacolite Model G.. ..... . 


Complete with _ Mould and Batteries 


VACOLITE MODEL F with patented Adjustable Frequency Control. 


Complete with ear mould and batteries $150.00 


Both models have an added cash Ena discount and owners are 
protected with Vacolite one-year guarantee and insurance against loss or 
breakage. 


Dealer Discounts Profitable ...Some Territories Available 
Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. Henderson 


Dallas, Texas 


2 
a, GRANDPA SIMS NOW HAS HIS EAR TRUMPET IN PLACE EVERY MINUTE, sae 
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pid REP. Alp 


© coMPLETE yf 

=> LABORATORY G 

FACILITIES FOR 
THE REPAIR AND 
=RECONDITIONING 
= OF re 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 

AND AUDIOMETERS 
OF ALL MAKES 
516 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
MARIETTA VINSON 


It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 


Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Beginners and Advanced IL Teach Training 


Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 


The Volta Review 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 


There is always power where there is faith 
and action. 


~-E. B. Hall, 


To get out of the groove, you must exchang 
safety for experience. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 


All of us know that green apples probably 
will give us indigestion—and we don’t eat gree 
apples. Fewer know that excessive petting off 
child by its parents will almost certainly lead § 
mental ill-health in the child. 

—Karl Menninger, 


In the act of living, look at things from th 
standpoint of your own growth. The more you 
know, the larger your life, the better you will he 
able to serve others and the world in general 
Each day should prove a growing one, and the 
greater your growth the more excellent becomes 
the quality of your service. 

—Thomas R. Gaines, 


The price of growth is always to outgrow. 
—Carolyn Wells, 


We are not weak if we make a proper use of 
those means which the God of Nature has placed 
in our power; ... The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is also to the vigilant, the active, 
the brave. 

—Patrick Henry. 


It has always been true that certain coins @ 
character have been good: a sense of humor, 4 
sense of decency, a trained intelligence, a great 
ness of heart. We cannot be far wrong if we 
give our children these things. We cannot but 
be right if in addition we give them a belief again 
in God and in humanity and in their country. 

—Frank Ashburn. 


The great secret of success in life is to be 
ready when your opportunity comes. 
—Lord Beaconsfield. 


Understanding 
When I see a boy that hasn’t a dog, 
Or a dog that hasn’t a boy, 
I think of the life they are missing, 
The comradeship, frolic, and joy. 


Some parents think dogs are a nuisance, 
Just something to bark and annoy. 
They can’t know how badly a boy needs a dog 
Or how sadly a dog needs a boy. 
—Mae Norton Morris. 
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